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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


In this month particular attention is 
required to prepare for, and to sow and 
plant, many principal crops for the 
service of the present year, both in the 
natural ground for the general supply, 
and in hot-beds for several plants: and 
to forward some others of more hardy 
growth, when desired in early perfec- 
tion. 


FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


All planting and pruning should now 
be finished. 

Planting—may be performed in all 
sorts of fruit trees, any time this month, 
but it is advisable to complete all that 
is intended as soon as possible, before 
the trees advance much in their spring 


buds. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE 
GROUND. 


Compartments designed for planting 
with any kind of flower roots or plants; 
shrubs, and frees, should now be for- 
warded, that all principal planting 
may be completed this and the begin- 
ning of next month. 


WORK IN THE NURSERY. 


In this month a considerable increase 
of principal nursery business comes 
under observation ; some consisting in 
forwarding whatever was omitted in 
the two former months, others in per- 
forming some particular works now 
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more successfully than at any other, 
season ; and to finish, if possible, all ne- 
cessary digging, and the principal work 
of planting and transplanting in gene- 
ral, according. as required; as also to 
forward the business of propagating, 
both by seeds, layers, cuttings, suckers, 
grafting, &c. and to complete all prin- 
cipal work of pruning, and in perform- 
ing several other works, mentioned 
under their proper heads. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 


Continue all the plants still in the green 
house—and at this season allow them a 
large admission of free air daily in 
mild weather, with frequent waterings. 

During their continuance in the green- 
house—keep all the plants in good 
order; clean from any foulness they 
are apt to contract, clearing off all de- 
cayed leaves and dead shoots; and oc- 
casionally stir, or fresh-earth the tops 
of the pots; or any may be shifted into 
larger pots where required. 


HOT HOUSE. 


The hot-house plants—still require the 
constant aid of a lively bark-bed heat, 
assisted by fires in the evenings and in 
cold mornings ; continuing the pines 
always in the bark-bed, supported in a 
good heat. 

The plants in general-—should have 
fresh air admitted moderately in warm 
days; and will now require frequent 
moderate waterings, and some want 
shifting into larger pots. 


- ss 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Mackay was not in town during the early part of the last month, He 


should have been happy on his return, had it been convenient, to do the 


business mentioned by his much respected correspondent. 


Eleanor of Castile will appear in our next. 
The Travels in Scotland, and from Paris to Munich, will be continued. 


Amicus in our next. 


The History of the Periodical Publications will be continued down to 


the present time. 


We were disappvinted in not receiving Documents and Original Anecdotes, that 


ig promised, and necessary for us, so as to lay before our Readers a well authenti- 


cated Memoir of Lady Morgan, which will appear in our next. 


Being rather late at press this month, obliged us to finish our present 
Mumber at another Establishment, whose imposition (Printer’s term) does 
not please the Proprietor, he is therefore determined for the satisfaction of 
our Subscribers, to reprint those parts gratis,in a proper manner, unifoim 


with our ensuing number, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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ON THE NUMBER SEVEN. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 
Sir, 

T trust the following curious account 
of the number Seven wall not be unac- 
ceptable to your readers, although it 
cannot be denominated a commercial 
article, yet you will allow that it is one 
of figures. 

Lam, your obedient servant, 
* & & & 

Seven is composed of the two 
first perfect numbers, equal and un- 
equal, three and four; for the num- 
ber two consisting of repeated unity, 
which is no number, is not perfect; 
it comprehends the primary nume- 
rical triangle or trine, and 1s square 
or quartile; conjunctions const- 
dered by the favourers of planetary 
influence, as of the most benign 
aspect. 

In six days creation was perfeeted, 
the seventh day was consecrated to 
rest. On the seventh of the seventh 
month, a holy observance was or- 
dained to the children of Israel, who 
fasted seven days, and remained 
seven days intents; the seventh year 
was directed to be a sabbath of rest 
for all things, and at the end ofseven 
times seven years, commenced the 
grand jubilee; every seventh year 
the land lay fallow; every seventh 
year there was a general release from 
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all debts, and all bondsmen were set 
free; from this law may have ori- 
ginated the custom of our binding 
young men to seven years apprentice- 
ship, and of punishing incorrigible 
offenders, by transportation for 
seven, twice seven, or three times 
seven years; every seventh year the 
law was directed to be read to the 
people. Jacob served seven years 
for the possession of Rachael, and 
also another seven years; Noah had 
seven days warning of the flood, and 
was commanded to take the fowls of 
the air into the ark by seven, and 
the clean beasts by sevens; the ark 
touched the ground on the seventh 
month, and in seven days a dove was 
sent; and again in seven days after, 
The seven years of plenty, and the 
seven years offamine were foretoldin 
Pharaoh’s dream, by the seven fat, and 
the seven lean beasts, and the seven 
ears of full, and the seven ears of 
blasted corn. Nebuchadnezzar was 
seven years a beast, and the fiery fui- 
nace was heated seven timeshotter to 
receive Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. The young of animals 
were to remain with their dam seven 
days, and at theclose of the seven 
to be taken away. By the old law 
man was commanded to forgive his 
oftending brother seven times; but 
the nathuent of the last revealed 
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religion extended his humility and 
forbearance to seventy times seven. 
‘If Cain shall be revenged seven fold, 
truly Lamech seventy times seven.’ 
In the destruction of Jericho, seven 
priests bare seven trumpets seven 
days; on the seventh they sur- 
rounded the wall seven times, and 
after the seventh time the walls fell. 
Balaam prepared seven bulls and 
seyen rams for a sacrifice; Laban 
pursued Jacob seven days journey ; 
Job’s friends sat with him seven 
days and seven nights, and offered 
seven bullocks and seven rams as an 
atonement for their wickedness; in 
the seventh year of his reign King 
Ahasuerus feasted seven days, and 
on the seventh directed his seven 
chamberlains to find a queen who 
was allowed seven maidens to attend 
her; Miriam was cleansed of her 
leprosy, by being shut upseven days; 
Solomon was seven years building 
the temple, at the dedication of 
which he feasted seven days; in the 
tabernacle were seven lamps; seven 
days were appointed for an atone- 
ment upon the altar, and the priest’s 
son was ordained to wear his father’s 
garments seven days; the children 
of Israel eat unleavened bread seven 
days; Abraham gave seven ewes to 
Abimelech as a memorial fora well; 
Joseph mourned. seven days for Ja- 
cob; the Rabbins say, that God 
employed the power of answering 
this number, to perfect the greatness 
of Samuel, his name answering the 
value of the letters in the Hebrew 
word, which signifies seven, whence 
Hannah, his mother, tn her thanks, 
says, ‘ that the barren had brought 
forth seven: in scripture are 
enumerated seven resurrections; 
the widow’s son by Elias, the Shuna- 
mite’s son by Elisha, the soldier who 
touched the bones of the prophet, 
the daughter of the ruler of the sy- 
nagogue, the widow's son of Naim, 
Lazarus and our blessed Lord; the 
Apostles chose seven deacons; Enoch, 
who was translated, was the seventh 
after Adam; and Jesus Christ, the 
seventy-seventh, in a direct line. 
Our Saviour spoke seven times from 
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the cross, on which he remained 
seven hours; he appeared seven 
times; after seven times seven days, 
he sent the Holy Ghost. In the Lord’s 
Prayer are seven petitions, con- 
tained in seven times seven words, 
omitting those of mere grammatical 
connection. Within this number are 
connected all the mysteries of the 
apocalypse revealed to the seven 
churches of Asia. There appeared 
seven golden candlesticks, and seven 
stars that were in the hand of him 
who was in the midst; seven lambs 
before the seven spirits of God. The 
boek with seven seals; the lamb 
with seven horns and seven eyes, 
seven angels with seven seals; seven 
kings, seven thunders, seven thou- 
sand men slain; the dragon with 
seven heads and seven crowns; the 
beast with seven heads; seven angels 
bringing seven plagues and seven 
phials of wrath. The vision of 
Daniel was seventy weeks; the el- 
ders of Israel were seventy. There are 
also numbered seven heavens, seven 
planets, seven stars, seven wise men, 
seven champions of Christendom, 
seven notes in music, seven primary 
colours, seven deadly sins, seven 
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sacraments in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The seventh son was con- 
sidered asendowed with pre-eminent 
wisdom. The seventh son of a 
seventh son is still thought to pos- 
sess the power of healing diseases 
spontaneously. Perfection is likened 
to gold, purified seven times in the 
fire; and we yet say, you frighten 
me out of my seven senses. The 
opposite side of every face of the 
dice makes seven. Whence players 
at hazard make seven the main; 
Hippocrates says, that the septen- 
niary number by its occult virtues 
tends to the accomplishment of all 
things, to be the dispenser of life 
and fountain of all its changes; and 
like Shakspeare, he divides the 
life of man into seven ages. In 
seven months a,child may be born 
and live, and not before; and an- 
ciently, it was not named before 
seven days, not being accounted 





fully to have life before that perio- 
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dical day. The teeth spring out in 
the seventh month, and are shed and 
renewed in the seventh year, when 
infancy is changed into childhood; 
at twice seven years, puberty be- 

ins; at thrice seven years the 
Faculties are developed, manhood 
commences, and we become legally 
competent to all civil acts; at four 
times seven, man isin full possession 
of his strength; at five times seven, 
he is fit for the business of the 
world; at six times seven he be- 
comes grave and wise, or never ; at 
seven times seven he is in his apo- 
gée, and from that time decays; at 
eight times seven he is in his first 
climacteric; at nine times seven he 
isin his grand climacteric or year 
of danger; and ten times seven has 
by the royal prophet been pronounc- 
ed the natural period of human 
life. The shield of Ajax consisted 
of seven bulls hides; there were 
seven chiefs before Thebes: the 
blood was to be sprinkled seven 
times before the altar ; Naaman was 
to be dipped seven times in Jordan; 
Apulius speaks of dipping the head 
seven times into thesea for purifica- 
tion. In all solemn rites of purga- 
tion, dedication, and consecration, 
the oil or water was seven times 
sprinkled; the house of wisdom in 
Proverbs had seven pillars. L. L. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING AS- 
PARAGUS FOR WINTER. 


(From the Journal Economique Rurale.) 

Tue asparagus for this purpose 
should be cut about Midsummer- 
day, carefully washed, and well 
dried with a linen cloth, so that 
no sand or earth may be left upon 
it. This being done, some flour, 
perfectly dry, must be mixed with 
one-sixth part of salt dried and 
pulverized; and with this mixture 
each head of asparagus must be 
separately sprinkled, observing that 
the end where it is cut must be 
entirely covered. The heads must 
then be tied up in bundles of about 
fifty each, according to their size, 
with bass, which does not cut like 
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thread or packthread. Then these 
bundles must again be sprinkled 
with the salt and flour, and each 
be separately enveloped in a paste 
made of brown flour, which must 
be well kneaded, and rolled out to 
about the thickness of a knife. 

These bundles when compleatly 
enveloped in the paste, must be 
left in the sun to dry, with care that 
the paste does not give way in any 
part, and admit the air. They 
must afterwards be ranged in a 
small cask or stone jar, and melted 
fat be poured upon them.. This 
vessel must be kept in a dry cellar; 
and in winter the asparagus may be 
taken out as it is wanted. When 
used, the heads must be soaked in 
water foran hour before they are 
cooked, and then treated in the same 
manner as when they are fresh cut 
in the spring. © There will be scarce- 
ly any difference in the taste. 

R.R. 

On raising young potatoes in the 
winter months. By A. Sherbrook, Esq. 
of Oxton, Nottinghamshire. 

In the beginning of May, lay a 
quantity of the largest Oxnoble 
Potatoes on a dry cellar floor, two 
or three deep, and turn them over 
once in about three weeks, rubbing 
off all the white sprouts as they ap- 
pear, but not the spawn or rudiments 
of the young potatoes. At the end 
of September, have ready a few 
boxes; at the bottom of each put 
six inches of decayed leaves, dried 
to a vegetable mould, and place 
upon it a single layer of potatoes, 
close to each other; then put an- 
other layer of the same mould, six 
inches deep, then another of pota- 
toes, and so on till the boxes are 
full. Set the boxesin a dry covered 
place, free from frost, never giving 
them any water. They will produce 
good fine young potatoes in Decem- 
ber; and those which are ready may 
be taken off, and the old potatoes 
replaced until the remainder of the 
produce shall be ready. 

To obtain asuccession, place other 
potatoes in vegetable mould, in the 
succeeding winter months, 
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SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF CRU- 
ELTY AND FRAUD. 


Mahomet Almehdi, king of Fea, 
was at once an ambitious monarch, 
a skilful hypocrite, and a confirmed 
deist. In the course of along war 
he had carried on against a neigh- 
bouring people, who nobly disdained 
to submit to his tyranny; he had 

ined several victories, but having 
at length lost an important battle in 
which he had exposed his troops 
with a blind fury, they became mu- 
tinous, and even refused any longer 
to face the enemy. In this ieoem, 
having privately assembled a cer- 
tain number of his most faithful 
officers, he proposed great rewards 
to them, if they would consent that 
he should cover them with earth for 
a few hours, as if they had been slam 
in combat. A sufficient opening, 
he declared should be left for them 
to breathe through, and when in 
consequence of a superstition he was 
about to diffuse artfully throughout 
the army, the troops should come 
and interrogate them, they were to 
answer, that they had found what 
their king had promised them; that 
they enjoyed the rewards of mar- 
tyrdom; and that those who should 
follow their example, by fighting 
valiantly, and perishiag m the ser- 
vice of Mahomet Almehdi, would 
attam the same felicity. The 
scheme being cheerfully embraced 
by them, was tmmediately put in 
execution by the king; who having 
put the most deserving of his ser- 
vants among the slain in batile, 
covered them with earth, and leaving 
a little breathing hole, returaed to 
the camp. Towards the middle of 
the night he summoned the prin- 
cipal leaders into his presence, ** you 
are” said he to them “ the soldiers 
of God, and the defenders of the 
faith, and the protectors of the truth; 
prepare to exterminate our enemies, 
who are also the enemies of the 
Most High; and depend uponit that 
you will never again find so cer- 
tain an opportunity of rendering 
yourselves acooptaile tohim. But 
as theremay be among you, wretches 
so dastardly and stupid, as to disre- 
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gard my words, let the voice of 
Heaven convince them: Go thento 
the field of battle,—go and interro- 
gate our brethren who are slain to 
day.”"—With these words he led 
them to the spot where he had in- 
terred his chosen adherents; on his 
arrival he cried aloud “ ye faithful 
martyrs tell us what ye have seen of 
the wonders of the Almighty !” ‘* In- 
finite,” replied they, ‘“‘and not to be 
conceived by the living, are the 
rewards we have received from the 
Omnipotent.” The chiefs, surpri- 
sed at this answer, ran to publish it 
through the army; and thereby they 
revived the courage ofall the troops. 
The king in the mean time, while 
pretending to be in an extasy in 
consequence of this miracle, re- 
mained beside his buried servants, 
who now expected their immediate 
deliverance. Mahomet Almehdi, 
however, deliberately shut up the 
hole through which they breathed, 
and left them to reap from this bar- 
barous stratagem, the rewards they 
had just announced to their fellow 
soldiers. 


LETTER FROM OBADIAH PRIM, 
CN THE LANCASTERIAN SYS- 
TEM OF EDUCATION. 

To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

Frienp Epitor, 

I compassionate thy situation 
much, thou livest in.a cesspool of 
vice and dissipation, and at every 
moment subject to be contaminated 
by the wicked scenes, which thou in 
thy perambulations art obliged to 
witness. I once visited thy city, 
and I lifted up my eyes and hands 
in amazement, at the profligacy of 
the times. As I moved along the 
streets at night, how I pitied the for- 
lorn creature, but 1 thought of 
Deborah at home, and oxthititied 
Avaunt Satan, pollute me not with 
thy touch; but I was reviled for my 
continency, the ungodly called me 
Broadbrim, Old Simon Pure, and 
asked me if I came from Bristol in 
a leathern convenience, and how I 
left the young quacks at home. The 
Spirit moveth me to chastise thee, 
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thou frail one—I exclaimed—but I, 
will hasten home to my Deborah, 
and whenever business calleth me 
again to thy city, I will cover my- 
self in the cloak of chastity, and bid 
defiance to the snares of Satan. 

But Friend Editor, thou must 
know all things, and many others, 
of which I Obadiah Prim am iguo- 
rent; but the Spirit has moved me 
to write thee an Epistle on a subject 
in which our society is much inte- 
rested, and for the establishment of 
which we take great .merit to our- 
selves; thou hast, | doubt not, heard 
of the system of education invented 
by our friend Lancaster, and the up- 
roar which it has occasioned in the 
kiigdom. Ona sudden, up rose one 
Beli, not of your society, aud de- 
clared that he knew a better system 
than our friend, and thus the na- 
tion was doomed again to know 
the wars of the House of Lancaster. 
In my country habitation at Dar- 
lington, I heard of the commotions 
which agitated thy city, and the 
humble fears which prevailed, that 
the church was falling. When De- 
borah and myself could not sleep at 
night, we lay discoursing nr the 
subject, until, unfortunately one 
night the spirit was strong upon me, 
and in expounding the difference of 
the two systems to Deborah, I gave 
her such a blow on the nose, that her 
precious blood flowed in torrents. 
Peace was however soon restored to 
our community, and a treaty was 
concluded, and which, on my part, 
it was agreed, that the difference in 
the systems was as great as that be- 
tween Tweedledam and Tweedledee ; 
and on her part it was agreed that 
the difference consisted in setting 
upon a stool with three legs, and on 
one with four. Our peace was how- 
ever not to be of long duration, for 
one night, as sweet sleep was just 
beginning to close my eyes, 1 was 
roused by the gentle voice of Debo- 
rah, exclaiming Obadiah, sleepest 
thou? Nay Deborah, 1 answered, | 
sleep not; turn thyself Obadiah, 
s:id Deborah, I would discourse 
with thee alittle. Remember thy nose 
Deborah, I said, and provoke not 
my spirit to wrath; thou knowest I 
depart fer London to-morrow, and 
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cannot sleep inthe convenience. An- 
swer me Obadiah, said Deborah, 
before thou goest to London, did 
not Dr. Bell practise the system of 
education, which is called the Lan- 
casterian system, before our friend 
Lancaster. As I considered the ques- 
tion on the part of Deborah to be 
tantamount to a declaration of war, 
Lanswered, that when I was in Lon- 
don, I would purchase her a book, 
which would set the matter at rest 
between us, and in this assertion, 
Deborah turned from me and went 
to sleep. 

On my arrival m London, I remem- 
bered the promise I made to Deborah, 
and at all the booksellers, I looked 
into the boxes which stood before 
the door, and the contents of which 
are marked sixpence each, in hopes 
of finding something which would 
decide the priority of invention of 
the new system ofeducation; I could 
not however find any book relatin 
to the subject, but I observed a little 
moth eaten volume entitled, The 
Travels of Sig. Pietro Delia Valla, a 
noble woman, into East India, and 
Arabia Deserta, printed in London, 
in 1665. There may be something 
curious in this, I said to myself, so 
depositing my sixpence, | put the 
book in my pocket, and returned to 
ms lodgings; At nightI applied my- 
self to the perusal of my new pur- 
chase, and init | founda te ter dated 
Ikkeri, November 22, 1623. 1 will 
not transcribe the whole of the letter, 
the following part of it only being to 
my purpose: * Ascending the seats of 
Hindostan, near the western extre- 
mity, which the writer describes as 
superior to the Apennines of Italy 
or of Spain in natural beauties; he 
arrives at a fortress called Caricola, 
but now Savara da Naghar, neur to 
which is a temple of Hamout. In the 
porch of the temple, the writer con- 
tinues, I entertained myself, behold- 
ing little boys learning arithmetic 
after a strange manner, which I will 
here relate. 

‘They were four, ard having all 
taken the same lesson from the 
master, to get that same by heart, 
and repeat likewise their former 
lessons, and noi forget them; one of 
them singing musically, with a cer- 
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tain continued tone, (which hath 
the force of making deep impression 
upon the memory) recited part of 
the lesson: ‘as for example, one by 
itself makes one, and whilst he was 
thus speaking, he writ down the same 
number, not with any kind of pen, 
nor on paper, but (not to spend 
paper in vain) with his finger on the 
ground, the pavement being for that 
purpose strewed with very fine sand; 
after the first had writ what he sung, 
all the rest sung and writ down the 
same thing together; then the first 
boy sung and writ down another part 
of the lesson: as for example, two 
by itself two, makes two, when all 
the rest repeated in the same man- 
ner, and so forward in order. When 
the pavement was full of figures, they 
put them out with their hands, and if 
need were, strewed it with new sand 
from a little heap which they had 
before them, wherewith to write fur- 
ther. And this they did as long as 
the exercise continued, in which 
manner likewise, they told me they 
learned to read and write, without 
spoiling paper, pens or ink, which 
certainly is a pretty way. Lasked 
them if they happened to forget, or 
be mistaken in any part of the lesson, 
who corrected and taught them, 
they being all scholars, without the 
assistance of any master; they an- 
swered me andsaid, true, that it was 
not possible for all four of them to 
forget, or mistake in the same part, 
and that they thusexercised together 
to the end, that if one happened to 
be out, the others might correct him. 
Indeed a pretty easy and secure way 
of learning,” 

Iam now friend editor, seated by 
my fire side. Deborah on one side, 
and I on the other, the Travels of 
Sig. Pietro Della Valla, by me on the 
table between us, neither of us seem 
inclined to speak, we are both of us 
amusing ourselves with the bell 
tassels.on each side of the fire-place, 
and to set the matter at rest between 
us, itisagreed to be left to thy deci- 
sion; whether after reading the ex- 
tract which [ have now given, either 
our friend Lancaster, or Dr. Bell, is 
entitled to the merit of having dis- 
eovered a new system of education. 
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l expect to see thy answer in thy 
next number, and am, 
) Friend Editor, 
OsapiauH Prim. 
Darlington, Feb. 8, 1818. 


PILI L IPP 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF LOVE. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 


Sir, 

Tuoucu I am convinced there 
cannot be a notion more derogatory 
to the dignity of our sex, or more 
destructive of our happiness, than 
that ‘* the important business of our 
lives is love;” though I am con- 
vinced, the pious, and amiable Lord 
Lyttleton would have expunged that 
line from his beautiful Poem, be- 
ginning, ‘* The counsels of a friend 
Belindapear,” could he have fore- 
seen how its intention has been 
perverted to sanction coquetish arts, 
or inflating the imagination, by 
thinking and talking of lovers ; and 
though experience has proved, that 
Ladies whose solid good sense, and 
self reverence, renders them supe- 
rior to levity, are soonest and most 
auspiciously married; still, as love 
and courtship have unquestionable 
influence over the conduct and fate 
of the fair, the truths elucidated 
from some knowledge of the world, 
during half a century, may warn the 
young against errors readily com- 
mitted, but not easily repaired, 

The inferior descriptions of ficti- 
tious negative, give glowing pictures 
of preferences formed in early 
youth, and crowned with hymeneal 
rewards after many trials of con- 
stancy ; but if we look into real life 
we shail find little advantage accrues 
to either party, in long nurturing 
romantic expectations, or serutiniz- 
ing each others imperfections. Pro- 
tracting the wooing season of a 
destined, and mutually satisfied pair, 
might be a salutary exercise of pa- 
tience, were it possible tor them 
reciprocally fo appear in their ordi- 
nary characters, but without inten- 
tional deception, the dulcet influence 
of love, and the consequent desire 
of pleasing, displays every attaching 
quality to the best advantage, and 
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throws a lovely veil over foibles, 
insomuch that neither can prejudge 
the predominating aspect of the mind 
which is heréafter to constitute their 
unalterable delectation, or infeli- 
city. This genuine acquaintance is 
hardly to be expected while mortals 
are prone to deceive themselves, 
even more than they mislead their 
associates; but the nearer they 
approach to unreserved intercourse, 
the more uniform shall be their hap- 
piness when joined—till death them 
part. Ifany latent peculiarity shall 
insuperably prevent them from 
kindly assimilating, to make the 
discovery, before an indissoluble tie 
shall blend their lot, must be a vast 
deliverance; or the good humour 
attending la Belle passion, may in- 
cline them habitually to turn their 
displeasure from the faults of a cho- 
sen object, to point it against their 
own; with we conciliating preli- 
mjnaries to living together for 
better for worse, a cordial harmony 
would be more frequent. 

For sentimental ladies, and egot- 
istical gentlemen, it will be no small 
sacrifice to relinquish the pleasure 
of regarding the swain as an accom- 
plished hero of romance, and that 
the fair one, however fair, can no 
longer be invested with the mock 
majesty of fantastic homage, or 
that both should forego the exqui- 
site illusions of fancy, or the exhi- 
bition of real or assumed talent, in 
making adulatory speeches, and ele- 
gant responses; but ifthe enamoured 

air have wisdom to balance the 
heartfelt comforts of many years, 
against the flatteries offancy, during 
a few weeks or months, they wil! 
neither give nor receive the incense 
of vanity. Let it not be supposed 
we mean to recommend rash en- 
gagements for life. Every enquiry 
concerning the temper and domestic 
manners of the parties should be 
made on both sides; they cannot be 
too quick sighted to each others 
defects before marriage, nor too 
resolutely shut their eyes against the 
unavailing perception, when they 
have submitted to the Gorgon knot. 
The purport of this letter is to shew. 
that romantic passion, combating 
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through years, the obstacles to an 
union, opposed by prudence and 
common sense, has never produced 
so much substantial happiness, as 
will result from parity of rank and 
circumstances, and the approbation 
of relatives and friends. Overheated 
imagination has enstranged many 
rash young men in love affairs, from 
which they cannot with honor re- 
cede, and inconsiderate girls have 
pledged their promise to fortune 
hunters, believing, that a handsome 
man who can talk eloquently of love, 
shall never cease to he attracted by 
the ennobling impulse. How sel- 
dom those expectations have been 
fulfilled, is well known to those who 
have access to dive into family se- 
crets, the menial members ofa house- 
hold, and by them, secrets are di- 
vulged. They who marry much 
above or beneath their original con- 
dation, generally find many causes 
for repentance. There are innumer- 
able minor duties and proprieties 
pertaining to convey gradation of 
society, and in conformity to these, 
much hourly comfort depends, nor 
can they be taught except by expe- 
rience. We insensibly learn them 
in our own sphere, and perhaps from 
thence proceeds the ease and self- 
possession we feel in acting, and the 
respectability we hold among our 
associates in a condition to which 
we have been, since early infancy, 
accustomed. Any lady who reads 
the authentic memoirs of the late 
Countess of Exeter, will not be very 
ambitious of a coronet, unless she 
has been educated for high life. 


B. G. 
Mrs. GRANT’S NOTICE OF WARN- 


INGS OF BITTER EXPERI- 
ENCE. 
To the F ditor of the British Lady’s Vagasine 
SIR, 


Permit me to beg an early inser- 
tion for this notice, of a material 
deficiency in the announcement of 
Warnings of Bitter Experience, which 
ippeared on your blue cover, No. 6, 
Nov. Is17. Indeed the paragraphs 
were intended as a letter to the Edi- 
tor, and therefore I did not refer to 
the gentlemen’s names, who were to 
receive the subscriptions, I impute 
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the fault wholly to my own inaccu- 
racy in stating my views; but your 
candid readers will make allowances 
for the effect of pain and infirmity 
of the mind of an invalid, years 
confined to the house. | believe that 
withoutsuch reference, x0 intimatiou 
is considered as. an advertisement, 
nor can it serve that purpose, since 
if any lady vouchsafed to honour the 
workwith her subscription,she would 
not know where to send it. Messrs. 
Longman and Co.; Mr. Souter, 73, 
St. Paul’s Church yard; Mr. Col- 
burn, Public Library, Conduit street, 
Hanover square ; and the publisher 
of the British Lady’s Magazine will, 
I hope take the trouble of receiving 
subscriptions. If 1am not gratified 
by a demand for five hundred copies 
previous to the first of March, I 
must conclude, that the project to 
ascertain a cheap and easy method 
for preserving grain, has not been 
avoured with approval from noble- 
men and gentlemen, on whose 
countenance and co-operation suc- 
cess mnst depend. The aid and 
direction of distinguished talents 
must be necessary to prove the 
scheme by judicious experiments ; 
and the influence of great proprietors 
raust recommend the system, when 
carried to maturity. Without those 
assistances the attempt would be 
futile. But though disappointed in 
a charitable aim, the writer will not 
relinquish the pleasure of rendering 
the occupations of sad and suffering 
hours subservient to some philan- 
thropic end; if defeated in the effort 
to promote precautions against the 
recurrence of scarcity. The profits 
shall be devoted to augment the 
funds of the Guardian Society. I 
eagerly seize this opportunity to 
express my warmest approbation of 
the sentiments so ably expressed by 
Philanthropus, in page 342 of your 
Magazine, for last December; the 
subject has not been neglected in the 
Warnings of Bitter Experience, 


though the writer cannot presume 
to place plain matter of fact in lights 
so striking, as the elegant corres- 
pondent, whose remarks on the mis- 
chiefs occasioned by licentious pub- 
lications, are seasonably introduced 


Hints towards a just taste in Novel reading. 
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[in the strictures upon employing 
| young giris in crowded rooms, when 
they might.at home be equally use- 
ful for the straw manufactory, and 
perfectly safe from the contagion of 
evil example and pernicious com- 
munications. The writer and pub- 
| lisher of the letter signed Philan- 
thropus, deserve the sincere thanks 
of society. I am Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


B. G. 


PLLLLE LL 


FURTHER HINTS TOWARDS A 
JUST TASTEIN NOVEL READING. 


Tue strictest attention should al- 
_ways be paid to the preservation of 
| character; the writer mustbe careful 
_to distinguish between accidental 
| eccentricity, and a general tenor of 
| probable conduct. Archemedes, when 
_a soldier, in the sacking of Syracuse, 
| puta sword to his throat, and ex- 
' claimed, hold one moment, and my 
demonstration will be completed; 
| but it would be highly improper, on 
| the authenticity of this anecdote, to 
describe. every mathematician as a 
being absorbed in study, to the ex- 
clusion of even precautions towards 
self preservation. With plain popular 
anecdotes of the behaviour of great 
men, in peculiar situations, we may 
gather hints as to the mode of con- 
duct natural to extraordinary minds 
under those unusual circumstances, 
in which the poet may choose to 
place them. Thus, when Zimmerman 
attended Frederic the Great of Prus- 
sia, during his last illness, in order 
to console the suffering monarch by 
a review of his splendid atchieve- 
ments, he told him, that like the sun 
toa world of gloom and obscurity, 

he had always diffused light around 

his footsteps; ‘ for all that (replied 

the great Frederic) 1 never was any 

thing but a poor mortal.’ By this 

little story we learn, that in the man 

possessing an inherent sublimity of 
sentiment, and a cultivated self de- 

pendance of interest, commendation 

excites neither diffidence nor pre- 

sumption. A less exalted character 

would have blushed, and termed the 

ptaise complimentary ,or have proved 
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it flattery by giving way to the sug- 
gestions of vanity. 

Few novels make their Dramatis 
Persone speak like ‘‘ people of this 
world.” Not that it may be advisea- 
ble for the writer to adhere too 
closely to a delineation of the com- 
mon mode of conversation. On the 
stage we would be perfectly natural 
to the occasion; the painter dresses 
his bands of gypsies and rustic 
figures in selected plaits, and the 
novelist may be well permitted to 
add somewhat of the graces of ora- 
tory to his impassioned dialogue, 
and to distend into a broader grin 
the mirth of his comic characters. 
But still let the writer 

‘**Think not so much where shin- 
ing thoughts to place, as what a 
man would say in such a case.”’ 

Mrs. Barry, one of the most feel- 
ing of actresses, is reported to have 
passed over without animation the 
rhetorical figures of Otway, but 
never to have pronounced the short, 
simple, natural sentence, 


** Ah! poor Castalio !” 
without tears. 
Addison has pointed out the pe- 
culiar beauty of Lear's exclamation, 
* Unbutton me this button, here!” 


By this unstudied expression we 
perceive all the struggling passions 
that agitate the monarch’s breast, 
eyen to suffocation. There is room 
left for the fancy to work, sympathy 
is not diverted from its object; and 
the auditor's tears proclaim the 
pathos and judgment of the poet. 
The writer who takes nature for 
his guide, will scarcely need to be 
reminded, that the ornaments of 
dictation are to be reserved for the 
weaker parts of his narrative; and 
the most important scenes, if judi- 
ciously designed, will adorn and dig- 
nify themselves, nothing can be 
more ridiculous than the polished 
sentences, aud phrases of fastidious 
delicaoy, often put into the mouth 
of affliction. Distress may be gar- 
rulous, but, I believe it is seldom 
found eloquent, except in a simpli- 
city of expression that flies from 
heart to heart—merely because it is 


unstudied; that violent passion 
should never possess that elogugnce | 
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that is the effect of labour, may be 
learnt from Virgil. Certain critics 
have discovered, that in the words 

«“ Fiducia cessit quo tibi divu mei,” 
there is an inversion of grammatical 
construction. A circumstance they 
excuse as an assumption of poetical 
license. St. Pierre, with more learn- 
ing in the great book of nature, 
observes, ‘“‘ that these critics were 
not aware that the irregularity of 
Vulcan’s diction proceeded from the 
tumult of passion which his love for 
Venus had plunged him; and that 
Virgil designedly represents him, 
not only transgressing against the 
rules of grammar, but against the 
laws even of common sense.”’ 

It may be further remarked, that 
in the two verses terminating 
si cura fuisset, 
armase fuisset, 
the same word is twice repeated, 
though the repetition destroys the 
chaste elegance of style of which 
Virgil was so tenacious, when the 
description of passionate emotions 
did not render elegance improper. 

It may be almost unnecessary to 
remind the writer, that a marked 
and strenuous opposition of charac- 
ter is necessary to impress the senti- 
ments of the more exemplary person 
on the feelings of the reader. On a 
judicious exercise of contrasts, in- 
deed, the chief power of poetry will 
be found to depend. 

Mystery is the fashion of modern 
romance, and, skilfully wielded, 
may be a weapon of considerable 
force, while it awakens the passions 
of the tame, it may dissipate the 
casual sloth of the ingenious. But 
too uniform an adoption of this art 
is dishonourable to talent. It appears 
that the writer may call in the aid 
of this auxiliary, in the same degree 
as perplexity is studied in the taste- 
ful arrangement of park scenery. 
There the tufts of woodland are 
so disposed as now to hide the grand 
object of the domain, now to dis- 
close it in a different point of pro- 
spect from that in which it is ulti- 
mately approached, still the artist 
preserves method in his deceptions; 
and avoids with disdain, the childish 
intricacies of the artificial laby- 
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rinth—like him, let the novelist at 
one time conceal, and at another, 
half disclose the tendency of the 
eveuts he is combining, so as to raise 
curiosity and mislead anticipation ; 
but let there be a system in this con- 
duct at once, perspicuous and deter- 
minate; and such there cannot fail 
to be, if he remembers that nature, 
in her greatest wonders, exhibits no 
effect without revealing its cause in 
the same page of her operation. 

A ae portion of judgment 
would appear sufficient to guard the 
writer from entering into a minute 
detail of trivial and extraneous cir- 
cumstances, yet we have seen Rich- 
ardson, after the eclaircissement of 
Sir Charles Grandison, swell a vo- 
lume with an account of chairs, 
tables, and curious cabinets —inter- 
esting to few besides upholsterers. 
On this head, the novelist should 
keep in mind the ascendency of the 
Italian over the Dutch and Venetian 
school.of painting. 

The Dutch artist prides himself 
on a copy of nature so close and cir- 
cumspect, that the very dirt on the 
path is introduced, splashing the 
boots of the passenger; the Italian, 
with noble zeal and accurate taste, 
embraces nature in her more sub- 
lime and elegant. points. Equally 
faithful with his rival in copying na- 
tural appearances, he selects and com- 
bines, careful to represent his great 
original, only in sheictig and judi- 
cious attitudes. 

To pourtray, in genuine colours, 
those depraved women who shame 
the delicacy of their sex, is rather 
to disgust than improve. The 
corrupt features of female profli- 
gacy should alone be delineated 
in the instance of those women, who 
seek an excuse for iheir vices in the 
sanction of fashion, and a sceptical 
pseudo philosophical doctrine. 





ON THE DANGER OF PARENTS 
ALLOWING CHILDREN TO 
PLEDGE THEIR PROPERTY. 

Zo the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

THE morality of the rising genera- 

tion, must ever be of the first con- 

sideration, in the eyes of the philan- 
thropist and the patriot. 


On Children pledging their Parent’s Property. 











The seeds | 
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of vice are of an easy growth, and 
if not checked at the onset of their 
germination, their adherence to the 
soil becomes too strong for any after 
efforts to eradicate. The very core 
of the heart becomes diseased, and 
the commission of a vicious action, 
is no longer attended with those 
nice compunctions, which follow the 
first departure from the path of vir- 
tue. In these times of peril, and of 
general misery, of want, and accu- 
mulated distress, where is the trades- 
man who does not feel the pressure 
of calamity? or who 1s able, by his 
hard wrought earnings to provide 
for a numerous family? but how 
much greater and overpowering must 
that calamity be felt by him, who 
though willing to work, cannot find 
employment, and who, in conse- 
quence has recourse to every shift 
and expedient to provide for the ne- 
cessities of the day. To persons of 


| this description, | am going to offer 


a little serious admonition, | am 


| going to shew them, that the expe- 
| ‘ 2 
dient to which they have recourse to 


provide for the exigencies of the day 
is fraught with destruction to the 
morals of their families, and which 
brings them at last to ignominy and 
shame. 

I was partly, Mr. Editor, led to 
these reflections, by witnessing a 
trial at the last sessions at the Old 
Bailey, when four little urchins, of 
the age of ten, eleven, and twelve 
were tried for burglary. They had 
contrived to steal a hat from a shop 
in Long Acre, and were traced by 2 
person, taking it to a pawnbroker’s 
to pawn. And here is the root of 
the evil of which I now complain, 
and against the commission of which, 
[ wish to guard every distressed per- 
son, and the law has most wisely or- 
gained, that no pawnbroker shall 
take in a pledge from a child, under 
ten years of age; but how many 
hundred times is this law infringed 
ina day. Let the passenger but 
cast his eye into the pawnbroker’s 
shops, and he will see children of 
all ages transacting the business, 
and whose presence in business is 
particularly prohibited by the legis- 
lature. The parents, in sending 


their children to those abodes of 
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villany and extortion, are not aware 
of the baneful impression which 
they are implanting on the youthful 
mind. The father or the mother 
not willing to appear in person in 
the pawnbroker’s shop, sends one 
of their children to pawn a trifle 
wherewith to purchase bread for the 
day. Much indeed are they to be 
deplored, who are obliged to have 
recourse to such a ruinous practice, 
but they know not the consequences 
which result to their children, from 
employing them in the business. 
The boy, whose repeated visits to the 
ee has rendered him cal- 
ous to every sense of shame, has 
discovered the method of obtaining 
money on any trifle which he can 
purloin. 

He generally begins with some 
property which beiongs to his pa- 
rents; but in this he 1s discovered, 
and the proper correction ensues. 
Not daring to repeat the experiment 
with his parents’ property, he sets 
his ingenuity at work to purloin that 
of strangers. As was the case with 
the four boys already mentioned, he 
is entrapped in the act, and a prison 
becomes his abode, in which, asso- 
ciating with the most depraved and 
profligate characters, he learns all 
the arts of villany, and should the 
consideration of his tender years 
mstil compassion into the breast of 
his prosecutor or his judge, he is 
vomited from the foul confines of a 
prison, hardened in every species of 
vice, and'ripe to re-assume his crimi- 
nal pursuits. 

If the pressure of the times ob- 
ligates the distressed tradesman to 
pawn his property, let him beware 
how he employs his children in the 
business. The first step of a boy in- 
to a pawnbroker’s shop is irretriey- 
able ruin, it. is a wound inflicted on 
the moral interests of society, it is 
a growing gangrene, which can only 
be cured by an immediate removal 
of the subject from his customary 
haunts, or by the wholesome cor- 
rection of some charitable institu- 
tion. 

I have however put the most cha- 
ritable construction on the motive 
of the parent for sending her son 
to the pawnbroker’s, in supposing it 
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‘to be for the purpose of raising a 


little sum to support her family. 
But the following circumstance, and 
which was developed on the trial of 
the four above mentioned boys, will 
fully shew, the littie regard which 
the lower classes of the people en- 
tertain for the moral conduct of 
their children, and will exhibit the 
danger of a vicious example. One 
of the boys was asked the following 
questions. You were going to pawn 
the hat? Yes. Had you ever been 
in a pawnbroker’s shop before? Yes. 
Was it to pawn something belong- 
ing to yourself or some other per- 
son? The things belonged to my 
mother. To what purpose did she 
apply the money? In general to buy 
gin. And for what purpose were 
you going to “pawn the hat? To 
buy some marvels, and a quartern of 
gin. 

What an instance of early depra- 
vity resulting from the base example 
of parents! If any affection for 
their offspring dwell in their hearts, 
let them ponder seriously, ere they 
employ their children to pledge their 
property. From the pawnbroker’s, 
the boy is sent to the gin shop, and 
to other vices, he soon adds the vice 
of drinking. This is a contagion 
of the most poisonous nature, it 
creeps into every fibre of the hu- 
man heart, it generates every base 
and unruly passion, and its vultu- 
rine appetite is never satisfied. Let 
me hope, these pages will fall into 
the hands of those, for whose wel- 
fare they were expressly written ; let 
them put the axe to the evil, ere it 
become too luxuriant, and in the 
virtuous conduct of their children, 
they will find an ample reward for 
their watchfulness and their care. 

lam your's, &c. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 


—_—_—— 


THE AMUSEMENTS AND 
NERS OF PERSIA. 


For theBritish Lady's Magazine. 


MAN- 


Tur Persians very often complain 
of a want of time, but which I could 
only account for by applying the 
common remark, the most indolent 
are usually the forwardest to repine 
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at adeficieney of leisure. A man 
of rank in Persia, generally rises 
before the sun, he says his prayers, 
and then enters his Deewan Khanne ; 
his Kulean is brought him, perhaps 
some fruit: and here it is he ex 
pects his visitors and dependants. 
He is probably engaged with them 
till nine: listening to the reports of 
the ee settling disputes, and 
arranging domestic concerns. It is 
now time for to visit the prince or 
the governor; and if he is likely to 
be detained t! there beyond mid- -day, 
on are made for conveying 

is chast (dinner,) he pays his obei- 
sance, and takes pevtalltioh to re- 
main suffic iently long in the presence 
of the person he Visits, to attract 
his observation. His Kuleean al- 
ways accompanies him, and when 
he thinks he can retire unoticed, he 
regales himself with smoaking. At 
noon, the governor probably retires, 
which isa signal for all those who 
are in attendance to depart. When 
he returns home, the chast is brought, 
and eat with a good appetite; the 
mid-day prayers are to be said ; after 
which he retires to sleep till three 
o'clock. He may again have to 
attend the Duri Khoon a; if not, he 

pays visits; or if he is too high a 
personage, he remains at home to 
receive them. He as to perform 
the Neumazi usur, or afternoon 
prayers. 

‘¢ When it becomes dark, the car- 
pets are spread in the open air, and 
with either his friends or dependants 
he prepares to pass the night. The 
Kuleean supplies the intervals of 
silence; and, if he can afford it, a 
set of Georgian slaves exert them- 
selves for his amusement. The even- 
ing prayer is now to be said: this 
does not inte rrupt the harmony of 
the evening, for as one yerforms it, 
another vets up to supply his place. 
The busir 1ess Of saying prayers ap- 
pears to be a necessary y and irksome 
task, and they get rid of it with the 
uttermost expedition. In Persia, it 
seems to be an established custom, 
for every person to perform his 
five daily prayers ; this is an ob- 
servance which is a little attended 
to in India. The Numaz isa rea- 
dy excuse for the absence or idle- 
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ness of a servant. About ten, the 
shoom (supper) is brought, and the 
hour of eleven generally closes the 
eventful day. 

‘This is, as far asI am able to 
judge, a true description of the way 
in which persons of rank pass their 
time. About five or six Khans are 
not under the necessity of visiting 
the Duri Khoonu; they are inde- 
pendent of the governor, and there- 
fore only pay him ceremonious 
visits. But the remainder pass their 
days nearly as I have represented. 
The sheikh of Bushire, and the go- 
vernors of districts, or their repre- 
sentatives, are obliged to be in con- 
stant attendance at the Duri Khoo- 
nu, and must have enjoyed this even 
course of life. Agha Ruza, with 
whom I lived, and who was Darogha 
of the bazars, constantly attended 
on either the prince or governor ; 
and, as he held his appointment 
from the king, he had less occasion 
for their favour than the governors 
of districts, who are their immedi- 
ate dependants. 

‘¢ The merchants, instead of visit- 
ing the governor, visit the caravan- 
sera, where they have usually shops. 
Here they expose their merchandisé 
for sale, form their speculations, and 
transact all their concerns. By rent- 
ing aroom at a caravansera, they 
not o: ily avoid all kind of interrup- 
tion when at home, but are also able 
to purchase goods to large amounts, 
by walking from one * merchant's 
apartments to another. If they are 
too poor to sleep, they remain until 
evening: and their day is always 
closed, like their superiors, with 
an enormous supper. Another prayer 
remains to be said about the middle 
of the night, which, except by a few, 
is, | believe, mostly forgotten. 

‘* With what profound contempt 
does a Musulman look upon the 


| qualifications of being able to sing, 
_play, or dance! He gravely twists 


his beard, and probably ejaculates a 

prayer of thanks that he was born a 
This accounts for the 
serious and taciturn character of 3 
Mussulman. Ignorance frequently 


limits his conversation within nar- 
row bounds; and a habit of silence 
renders speaking a disagreeable and 

























































irksome task; a learned Maho- 
medan gentleman is a rare charac- 
ter; indeed, men of rank think it 
beneath them to know any thing but 
their own consequence. 

“This is not, however, much the 
case with the Persians, who are ge- 
nerally affable and courteous men, 
possessing a variety of anecdote, and 
considerable information. It is the 
custom with them to converse upon 
literary subjects, and repeat a va- 
riety of verses before supper, which 
enables them to acquire a stock of 
superficial knowledge with little or 
no trouble. And perhaps it may be 
thought that their evenings are 
spent. to more advantage, < nd more 
rationally, than if they had been 
taken up by a game of cards, which 
interests the passions without in- 
forming the mind. The extent of 
their memory is really astonishing ; 
they will re peat almost any ode you 
may meation, and yet I believe they 
read less than any description of 
people. 

‘‘ Many of the great people keep 
sets of Georgian ‘boys, who are in- 
structed to sing, to play on various 
instruments, and perform feats of 
activity. The Persian songs are 
very sweet and pathetic; and the 
music which accompanied their 
voices, I thought to be very good. 
Their songs are in praise of wine 
and beauty, mixed with frequent 
complaints of the cruelty of their 
mistresses. The following i is a spe- 
cimen of their songs: 


“‘ Hasten hither,O cup-bearer, ere J die, 

** See that my shroud be made of the 
leafy vine. 

** Wash me in rosy wine, 

And scatter my ashes at the door of the 

tavern, 

I am faithful, I am still constant, 

** Turn not away from me, for | ama 
suppliant. 


6é 


“The Arabic songs are sung in 
parts, and much quicker than the 
Persian time. There are two men 
at Shuraz, who are considered to be 
very superior players on an instru- 
ment very like a violin; I heard 
them, and admired them much, but 
could not form any judgment of 
their performance. These men, and 
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the dancers, drink wine in enormous 
quantities, and that publicly. 

‘“ Although the Persian music is 
so greatly superior to that of India, 
their dances are as much inferior, 
being nothing more than an exhi- 
tion of the most indecent and dis- 
gusting movements and gestures. 
The dane es in India, are admirably 
calculated to set off an elegant fi- 
gure to the highest ry intage ; and, 
notwithst: india ¢ the warm “and ani- 
mated description which has been 
given of the indelicacy and volup- 
ituousness of eastern dancers, I must 
confess that many of them appear 
to me wholly unobjectionable. 

‘The most beautiful women in 
Persia are devoted to the profession 
of dancing ; the transparency of 
there shifi, which is the only cover- 
ing they use to conceal their persons, 
the exquisite symmetry of their 
forms, their apparent agitalion, and 
the licentiousness of their verses. 
are so many incentives to a passion, 
which requires more philosophy than 
the Persians possess to restrain. 

‘¢ After the dancers, come another 
description of people, if possible of 
more infamous morals. They are 
called Cootees, a kind of buffoon; 
and as I learnt, have free access to 
the prince and governor, whom 
they amuse by a variety of in- 
decent anecdotes and __ stories, 
which thev relate or invent, of the 
inhabitants of Sheeraz. Both the 
prince and agprnng keep a set of 
these wretches, who are allowed to 
take the greatest liberiies with the 
most re spectab le characters; and 
who are obliged, in their own de- 
fence, to make them presents to in- 
sure their forbearance, and to get 
rid of their importunity. They per- 
form feats of activity, and slight of 
hand; but their principle means of 
subsistence is on the contributions 
they levy on strangers. They ap- 
pear to be a privileg red people ; and 
I believe, the reason why they are 
so often entertained in the houses 
of the great, arises from the dread 
lest they should exert the influence 
they are supposed to posséss against 
them. Aga Ruza, often had them ; 
but why I could never discover. 

‘‘ Another amusement, among 
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these who can afford it, is listening 
toa Shah Namu Khoon, aperson who 
repeats and acts various passages of 
Ferdousee’s epic poem, called the 
Shah Namu. ‘This is an amusement 
of a very superior kind, and one 
which a stranger is sure to delight 


in. They act the different de scrip | 


tions of the poct with great spirit, 
particularly the account of the battle 
between Roostum, the hero of the 
poem, and Sotwah. 

“ Although i did not understand 
the meaning of several words, I was 
fully able to comprehend ihe purport 
of every verse, as they repeat the 
lines in an artificial voice, you are 
able to follow them with ease. 

“The game of back-gammon is 
common among the Persians, they 
know butlittle of the game of chess; 
the priests, hokd persons who play, 
ona if it is for money, in 


ittle estimation, and I fancy, most | 
they will | 


conscientiously believe, 
sufier ina future world for’ these 
acts of impiety. They have horse 
races at Sheeraz, but I was not there 
at the proper season’; from descrip- 
tion, I learnt, that the horses start 
at the distance of fifteen miles, and 
pursue a direct course to the post. 
No care is taken to level the ground, 
and as it very, often happens, that 
more than twenty horses start to- 
gether, there are frequent accidents, 
Vurses of gold are given to the run- 
ners of the first, second, and third 
horses. They take great pains in 
training their horses, which they do 
fora nmiuch longer time than | be- 
lieve is practised in Europe. 

‘“¢ The military men are constantly 
playing at Jureed-bazee, which is 
throwing a dart three cubits long 
at a horseman when heis at full 
gallop. The person at whom it is 
thrown at, either caiches 1t in his 
hand, or throwing himself under the 
horses belly, allows it to fly over 
him. This they perform very ex- 


pertly; and which is by no means | 
easy; when we recollect that the | 


horse is going nearly at his i 
: ye jureed con ies with sufficient fore 

to break anarm. ‘They also amuse 
themselves with riding full speed, 
turning round on their saddles, and 
firing a small carbine they carry; 
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or in throwing the jureed on the 
ground, and catching it as it re- 
bounds. The Persians appear very 
bad horemen to Europeans; one 
thing is evident, that they must ruin 
a horses mouth in the course of a 
month. 

‘‘ The dress of the Persians is admi- 
rably calculated, either for a hot or 
cold climate. Their limbs are under 
no restraint, and their clothes may 
be put on or thrown off in five 
minutes. The Persians are generally 
too poor to be fashionable in their 
dress, therefore seldom varies, ex- 
cept in the colour of the robes. The 
Oujjars, however, preside _ over fa- 
shioa; and every thing which is 
supposed to be neat and elegant is 
called Oajure a la Oujjar. Their 
clothes may be easily deseribed, the 
Zeu lamus, are very light trowsers 
made of silk; those worn in the hot 
weather, sometimes of flax; the 
Peerahun or shirt comes over the 
trowsers, and then the Urkhalig, 
which is made of a Masulipatum 
chintz, or fine shawls; the ouiside 
robe, or guba, is made of various 
kind of cloths, some of which are 
very magnificent and expensive; the 
Kolah or cap is made of the skin of 


| the sheep of Tartary, which is very 
‘fine, and beautifully black. The 
'merchants are prohibited wearing 
| either scarlet or crimson cloths, and 
‘also using silver or gold buttons 


to their robes ; this may not possi- 
bly amount to a pr ohibition, but 2 
it is never done, it is attended wi 
the same effect. The wearing - 
silks is interdicted by the Mussul- 
man law, but they ‘avoid this by 
mixing a very little cotton with 
them. A large quantity of this kind 
of cloth (Gurmase ot) is imported 
into Persia from Guzerat. 

“The Persians neither resemble 
those of old, nor their neighbours, 
the Indians; in effiminary of dress, 
the king, I believe, is the only per- 
son in the empire, who wears any 
kind of jewels, and he only does so 


on state occasions. ‘They greatly 
ridicule the fondness the Fadi ans 


havetforfemale ornamenis; aud they 
relate a story of one who was tra- 
velling in Persia, whoiw the Ruh- 
dors took for a womaa, and wouid 
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not be convinced to the contrary, 
until they had taken him to the 
Hakim; the pompous and high 
sounding titles of India, are like- 
wise a ” fund of amusement to 
them; for excepting the dignity of 
ihtimadood doulu, which is given to 
their prime minister, and the here- 





ditary honour of Khan, there are | 
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| no other marks of distinction among 
| them. 


It is the custom of military men, 
to press their caps down on one side; 
the Mirza, or civil officers, twist a 
shawl about them; and the artificers, 
tradesmen, &c. wear their caps up- 
right. 





LITERARY GLEANINGS 


HINDOO MANNERS. 


Wuen a Hindoo wishes to remove 
the doubts of a person who suspects 
his want of affection, he sometimes 

takes a hot coal, and looking on 
the other, lets it lie on his arm, 
burning his flesh, till the other in- 
treats him to take it off. 


On many occasions, the Hindoos 
reproach the gods. When it thun- 
ders terribly, respectable Hindoos 
say, ‘* oh!—the gods are giving us 
a bad day ;” the lowest orders say, 
“the rascally gods are dying.” 
During heavy rain, a woman of res- 
pectable cast frequently says, ** let 
the gods perish, my clothes are all 
wet.” A man of low cast, says 
“these rascally gods are sending 
more rain.’ 

When a Hindoo sneezes, any per- 
son who may be present, says‘ line,” 
and the stranger adds ‘“* with you ; 
when he gapes, the gaper snaps his 
thumb and finger, and repeats the 
name of some god, as Rannue! 
Rannue! If he should neglect this, 
he commits a sin as great as the 
murder of a Brahmheen. When a 
person falls, a spectator says, ** get 
up,” if he should not say this, he 
commits a great sin. 


The Hindoos call their toes, ‘‘ fect 
fingers.” A Hindoo fastens the 
clogs to his feet in his own house, 
by means of a button which slips 
between the two middle toes.—A 


taylor twists his thread with his toes, 
and a cook holds his kuife with them 
while he cuts fish, vegetables, &c. 




















France, once passing through Ami- 





BIRDS NESTS IN 

Tue birds nests hanging upon 
trees, are some of the most curious 
productions of instinct [ have ever 
witnessed. One kind which is mostly 
suspended on the branches of the 
Talu tree, contains a lung euirance 
to the middle room, and at the tep 
of that the nest, inclosed and sup- 
ported by a belt. Another kind is 
like the common nest, but has ac- 
tually a trap door to it, which the 
bird lifts up with its beak as it en- 
ters, aud which falls down of its own 
accord after the bird has flown out. 
Another kiad of hanging nest, equal- 
ly if not more curious, is n sade 
with fine moss and hair, and inclosed 
in large leaves, actually sewed to- 
gether | by the bird (the taylor bird) 
with a kind of thread, as thou; gh done 
by a taylor. 


INDIA 





GYPSIES. 
In France, formerly, a beggar’s 
pouch was called Gibciere, and af- 
terwards conjurors who played slight 


| of hand tricks, were called Gibcieres, 


‘and their art, dourde Gil 


cieres : from 
thence, the name was given to all 
vagabonds that pretended to more 


than common dexterity, or professed 
the divining arts; so ‘probably our 


name of ¢ gypsy is a corre ption of this 


| French word, and not of the word 
| Egyptian, which is ¥ ulgarly supposed. 





SINGULAR HARANGUE. 


The great Henry the Fourth of 
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ens, the deputies of the town pro- 
ceeded in a body to receive and 
compliment his majesty. The per- 
son whom they had chosen to ha- 
rangue the prince, began thus. 
‘‘ Most great, most good, most cle- 
mcnt, most magnanimous ;”” The 
king interrupted him, by saying, 
you should also add, ‘* the most 
lazy.” The orator was so discon- 
eerted, that he could not proceed. 





DR. JOHNSON. 


Ir is well known that this distin- 
guished author annualiy visited Dr. 
‘Naylor, of Ashborae, in Derbyshire ; 
and it is also well known that Dr. 
Johanson was an absent man. He 
was standing, on a hot summer's 
day, in great ‘ cogibundity of 
thought,” on a Chinese bridge tn 
Dr. Taylor’s paddock, till at length 
his hat and wig dropped over the 
side of the bridge into the water, 
and were sailing slowly and majes- 
tically down the stream.—The writer 
of this article, whose lodgings over- 
looked the paddock, observed this, 
and ran to acquaint the Doctor with 
his situation. ‘‘ Sir! Sir! you have 
lost your hat and wig !”—The Doc- 
tor stared, and betook himself again 
to meditation. ‘‘ Doctor! Doctor 
Johnson! you have lost your hat 
and wig!” The Doctor, gravely 
lifting his hand to his head, said, 
*« Sir, I thought, indeed I felt, that I 
had left my Aat in ‘the house, but I 
did not know that I had omitted to 
put on my wig: however, warm as 
it is, it may be necessary to pui 
them on, and I thank you for your 
intimation,” Hethen made his way 
towards the house, while the writer 
called to the gardener, and, with his 
assistance, recovered the hat, which 
had been stopped in its watery pro- 
gress by a floodgate, the apertures 
ef which, however, were too wide 
to impede the wig, which was conse- 
quently lost. 


LOUIS XIV. 


Wuewn Louis the Fourteenth was 
a little boy, he used often to eat fruit 
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at the house of a peasant. When he 
was raised to the throne, the country- 
man presented a remarkable largo 
turnip to his majesty, which had 
grown in his own little garden. The 
king was highly pleased with the 
present, and ordered the old man a 
purse of athousand crowns. The 














lord of the village having heard of 
the liberality of the young prince, 
epaired immediately to court, with 
a fine horse, which he presented to 
the king. His majesty praised the 
animal yery much, and ordered the 
large turnip to be brought. ‘ Here,’ 
said the king, inreturn for your gift, 
I make you a present of this turnip, 
which is as rare in the vegetable 
world, as your horse is in the 
animal.” 


ANECDOTE OF GAY. 


Ir is remarkable thatliterary men, 
who in their works treat with the 
utmost freedom, and too often with 
contempt, the most illustrious cha- 


|racters, are seldom known to ap- 


proach the presence of royalty, with- 
out the most absurd timidity. 
Among innumerable instances may 
be adduced a pleasant one of poor 
Gay, the inimitable fabulist. He 
had interest. enough with the late 
Queen Caroline, when Princess of 
Wales, to excite her curiosity to hear 


i him read at Leicester House, the 


only tragedy he produced, called 
‘The Captives.’ The day being fixed, 
and Gay commanded to attend, he 
waited some time in the presence- 
chamber, with the play in his hand ; 
and when the door of the drawing- 
room, where the princess sat with 
her ladies, was opened, he was so 
much confused, and engaged in 
making his proper obedience, that 


| he did not perceive a low foot-stool 


that happened to be near him, and 
stumbling over it, he fell against a 
large screen, which he overset, and 
threw the ladies into great confu- 
sion. Her Royal Highness’s good- 


ness soon yeconciled this whimsical! 
accident; but it was a considerable 
time before the poet could recovei 
from the effects of his confusion. 
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ON THE 


CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN NATURE 


To the Editor of the British Ladies Magazine 
Sir, 


The Constitution or just eco- 
nomy of human Nature, consists in 
a regular subordination of the pas- 
sions and affections to the autho- 
rity of conscience, and the direc- 
tion of reason, 

That subordination is regular, 
when the ‘denfensive passions are 
kept proportioned to our dangers; 
when the private passions are pro- 
portioned to our wants ;-and when 
the public affections are adapted 
to our public connexions, and pro- 
portioned tothe wants and dangers 
of others.’ This last branch is ex- 
pressed somewhat differenily from 
the two former, in order to include 
that most important relation in which 
we stand, and those indispensable 
laws of duty which we owe to the 
great Author of our nature, who 
being supremely perfect and happy, 
has no wants to supply, and is ob- 
noxious to no possibility of change. 

But the natural state, or the 
sound and vigorous constitution of 
any creature, or the just economy 
of its powers, we call its health and 
perfection; and the acting agree- 
ably to these, its virtue or goodness. 
Therefore, the ‘ health and perfec- 
tion of man must lie in the afore- 
Said supremacy of conscience and 
reason, and in the subordination 
of the passions to their authority 
and direction. And his virtue or 
goodness must cousist in acting 
agreeably to that order of eco- 
homy,’ 

That such an economy of the 
mind, and such a couduct of its 
powers and passions, will stand the 
test of reason, cannot admit of any 
dispute. For upon a fair examina- 
lion into the consequences of things, 
or the relations and aptitudes of 
means to ends, reason evidently de- 
monsirates,.and experience confirms 
it, that ‘That to have our defen- 
Sivé passions duly proportioned to 
our dangers, is the surest way to 
avoid or get clear of them, and 
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obtain the security we seek after’— 


To proportion our private pas- 
sions to our wants, is the best 
means to supply them ;——and, 


to adapt our public affections to 
our social relations, and the good 
of others, is the most effectual me- 
thod of fulfilling one, aud _ pro- 
curing the other.’ In this sense 
therefore, virtue may be said to be 
a ‘conduct conformable to reason,’ 
as reason discovers an apparent 
aptitude in such an order and eco- 
nomy of powers and passions, to 
answer the end for which they are 
naturally formed. 


If the idea of moral obligation is 
to be deduced merely from this ap- 
titude or connexion between certain 
persons, or a certain order and ba- 
lance of passions, and certain ends 
obtained, or to be obtained by them, 
then is reason or reflection, which 
perceives that aptitude or connex- 
ion, the proper judge of moral ob- 
ligation: and on this supposition it 
may be defined, as hath been done 
by some, the connexion between the 
affection and the end, or which is 
the same thing, between the action 
aud the motive; for the end is the 
motive, or the final cause, and the 
affection is the action, or its im- 
mediate natural cause, A map, 
from mere self-love, may be indu- 
ced to fulfil that obligation which 
is founded on the connexion be- 
tween the defensive passions and 
their ends, or the private passions 
and their ends; because in that 
case, his own interest will prompt 
him to indulge them in the due 
proportion required, But if he has 
no aflleetions which point beyond 
himself, no prineiple but seli-leve, 
or some subtile modification of it, 
what shall interest him in ihe hap- 
piness of othrers, where there is uo 
connexion between it and his own; 
or what sense ean ‘he have of moral 
obligation to promote it ? Upon this 
scheme therefore, without public or 
social affections, there could be no 
motive, and consequently no moral 
obligation to a benelicient, disin- 
terested conduct. 

But if the mere connexion be- 
tween certain passions, or a cef- 
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tain order of passions, and certain | 


ends, are what constitutes or gives 
us the idea of moral obligation, then 
why may not the oppositeness of 
any temper or conduct, nay, of any 
piece of machinery to obtain its 
end, form an equally strict moral 
obligation? For the connexion and 
aptitude are as strong and invariable 


in the latter instances as in the 
former. Butas this is confounding 


the most obvious diflerences of 


things, we must trace the idea of | 


moral obligation to another, and a 
more natural source. 


Let us appeal therefore to our 
inmost sense and experience, ‘ How 
we stand affected to those different 
sets of passions in the just mea- 
sure and balance of which we 
found a right temper to consist.’ 
For this is entirely a matter of ex- 
perience, in which we must examine 
as in any other natural enquiry. 
‘What are the genuine feelings 
and operations of nature, and what 
affections or symptoms of them 
appear in the. given instance.’ 

The defensive passions, as anger 
and fear, gives us rather pain that 
pleasure, yet we cannot help feeling 
them when provoked by injury, or 
expressed to harm. We account the 
creature imperfect that wants them 
because they are necessary to his 
defence. Nay we should in some 
measure condemn ourselves, did we 
want that degree of resentment 
and caution. but if our resentment 
exceeds the wrong received, or our 
caution the evil dreaded, we then 
blame ourselves for having over- 
acted our part. ‘Therefore, while 


we are in danger, to be totally de- | 


stitute of them, we reckon a blame- 


able defect, and to feel them in a | 
just; te. necessary measure, we | 
approve, as suited to the nature and | 
condition of such a creature as man. | 


But our security obtained, to con- 


tinue to indulge them, we not only | 
disapprove as hurtful, but condemn | 


as unmanly, unbecoming, and mean- 
spirited : nor will such a conduct 
afford any sell-approving joy, when 
we cooly reflect upon ii. 


With regard to the private pas- | 


sions, such as love of life, pleasure, 








| such. 





| some 


/ and the like. 
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ease, and the like, as these aim at 
private good, and are necessary to 
the perfection and happiness of the 
individual, we should reckon any 
creature defective and even blame- 
able, that was destitute of them. 
Thus, we condemn the man who 
imprudently ruins his fortune, im- 
pairs his health, or exposes his life; 
we not only pity him as an unfor- 
fortunate creature, but feel a kind 
of moral indignation and contempt 
of him, for, having made himself 
On the other hand, though 
a discreet self regard does not at- 


| tract our esteem and veneration, 
| yet we approve of it in some de- 


gree, in au higher and different de- 
gree from what we would regard a 
well contrived machine, as neces- 
sary toconstitute a finished creature, 
nay to complete the virtuous cha- 


_ racter, and as exactly suited to our 


‘There are 
passions respecting private 
good, towards which we feel higher 
degrees of approbation, as the love 
of knowledge, of action, of honour, 
We esteem them as 
marks of an ingenuous mind, and 
cannot help thinking the character 
in which they are wantiug, remark- 
ably stupid. and in some degree im- 
moral. 

With regard to the social affec- 
tions, as compassion, natural af- 


present indigent state. 


| fection, friendship, benevolence, and 


the like, we approve, admire, and 
love them in our ourselves, and in 
all in whom we discover them, with 
an esteem and approbation, if not 
different in kind, yet surely far su- 
perior in degree, to what we feel 
towards the other passions. ‘These 
we reckon necessary, just, and ex- 
cellently fitted to our structure and 
state ; and the creature which wants 
them we cail defective, ill constitu- 
ted, a kind of abortion. But the 
public atlections we esteem as self- 
worthy, originally and eternally 
amiable. We approve and congra- 
tulate ourselves in proportion as we 
indulge them, and reckon those de- 
serving of our esteem and friend- 
ship who do so, 

But among the social affections, 
we make an obvious and constant 


‘distinction, viz. between those par- 
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ticular passions, which urge us with 
a sudden violence, and uneasy kind 


of sensation, to pursue the good of 


their respective objects, as pity, na- 
tural affection, and the like; and 
those calm dispassionate affections 
and desires which prompt us more 
steadily and uniformly, to promote 
the happiness of others. The for- 
mer we generally call passions, to 
distinguish them from the other 
sort, which go more commonly by 
the name of affections, or calm de- 
sires. ‘The first kind we approve 
indeed and delight in, but we feel 
still higher degrees of approbation 
and moral complacence towards the 


last, and towards all limitations of 


the particular instincts, by the prin- 
ciple of universal benevolence. The 
more objects the calm affections 
take in, and the worthier these are, 
their dignity rises in proportion, 
and with this our approbation keeps 
an exact pace. A character, on the 
other hand, which is quite divested 
of these public affections, which [eels 
no love for the species, but instead 
of it, entertains malice, rancour, 
and ill-will, we reckon totally im- 
moral and unnatural, 
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MISERY INSEPARABLE FROM VICE. 


To the Editor of the British Ladies Magazine 
SiR, 


Every man said my grandsire 
has two women dwelling together 


Misery inseparable from Vice. 





in his mind; the one virtuous, but | 


harsh and disagreeable; the othe: 
unchaste, but sweet and lovely. 
That virtue, this worldly pleasure. 
The wise jew painted virtue and 
vice according to their first appear- 
ance, or rather according to the opi- 
nion of the world, but not according 
to truth. For virtue is commonly 
looked upon as wholly made up of 
sours, vice Of sweets; virtue as 
placed among thorns, vice on a bed 
of flowers. But this is a pernicious 
error, Which I will endeavour to re- 


fute, by shewing that even in this | 
lite, setting aside the rewards and | 
punishments of another, an aban- | 
doned course of pleasure, is accom- | 
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| panied with more fatigue and pain 
| than the practise of moral and chris- 
tian virtues. 

Observe these wretches well, and 
you shall perceive the perturbation 
of their looks, the disquiet of their 
actions, and the incoherence of their 
words, Many are the tormentors 
which disturb them in their darling 
pleasures, Their own conscience, 
an unwelcome, but at the same time 
an unavoidable guest, is continually 
mixing the nectar they drink with 
the bitter aloes they abhor, 

Cicero said, that the crimes of bad 
men, presented to their imagina- 
tion, are their continual and do- 
mestic furies. These are the ser- 
pents or vultures which tear in 
pieces the bowels of the wicked 
Tityus ; these the eagles which rend 
the heart of the old Prometheus. 
Let us consider the torments of 
Cain, a fugitive from all, and even 
from himself, if it had been possible, 
a vagabond in the woods and mour- 
tains, without having been ever able 
to pluck out the arrow which was 
fixed in his breast, that is, the re- 
membrance of his crime ;_ like the 
wounded hind by which Virgil figu- 
red the moral uneasiness of the ana- 
moured Dido. 


Let us contemplate the pangs of 
Lamech, so violently stung with the 
representation of the murder, or 
murders he had committed: that 
not enduring to be the sole deposi- 
tory of the secret, he casts it out of 
his mouth, like one that vomits up 
the poison which devours him, ex- 





posing himself to infamy and pu- 
nishment, barely to obtain a slight 
interval of ease. Plutarch relates 
of one Apollodorus, thatthe memory 
of his crimes not leaving him even 


| in his sleep, he dreamt every night 


that, after having cut him into 
quarters, they boiled his flesh in 
water, and that during this mar- 
tvrdom, his own heart eryed out 
to him. IL am the occasion of all 
these torments which you suffer. 
[tis true, | confess, that all are 
not sensible of these remorses ; and 
there are even consciences which 
being seared with a hot iron, (to use 
St. Paul’s phrase) have lost all sense 
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of feeling; because the long custom | 
of sinning changes a heart into flint. 

O most‘unhappy of all men! This 
hardness of heart is the callusity of 
the soul, for the cure of which one 
can only bave recourse to mira- 
cles. At least however, during this 
mortal life, they will pass their days 
in mirth and joy. Alas! how far 
is he mistaken who thinks so? We 
shail see this, by taking a view of 
the three vices, whose different 
quarters almost take in the whole 
number ot the wicked, or utfortu- 
nate, ambition, avarice and luxury. 

The ambitious man is a slave to 
all the world: to the prince, that 
he may give him an employment: 
to the favourite that he may use his 
iiterest for him; to the rest, that 
they may put no obstacle in his way. 
Both his soul and body are in con- 
tinual motion, because he must not 
lose an instant of time. What a 
constraint does le put upon his 
looks, that he may “appear com- 
plaisant to those very persons, to 
whom he bears a mortal hatred! 
How much pains does it cost him 
to curb ali those vicious inclinations 
which may obstruct his views! All 
his viber passions are made the vic- 
tims of that which is predominant ; 
and the vice of ambition, lke a ty- 
rannical master, not only torments 
him by itself, but likewise debars 
him from all those pleasures to 
which he is prompted by his desire. 

His obtaining the promotion, he 
desired does not lessen his anxiety ; 
the object is only changed and his 
view raised one step higher, besides 
the care of not losing what he has 
already climbed to. He is now got 
upon a ladder, where he can neither 
ascend without fatigue, nor stop 
without trouble, nor retire without 
tumbling headlong. Now are his 
vicious inclinations bound in stron- 
ger chains, gluttony incites, avarice 
tempts, lust inflames him; but, how- 
ever, much against bis wiil, he obeys 
the master passion of his soul. He 
longs eagerly to distress the man 
he hates by an unjust sentence: but 
woe to him if that comes to a higher 
tribunal! He constantly dreads a 
change of government which may 
turn him out of all; and he never 














Misery inseparable from Vice. 


reads the gazette without being 
terrified, lest he should find some 
account of the patron’s death who 
supports him, Can there be a more 
miserable life ! 

As for the covetous man, he is 
the devil’s martyr, a hermit who by 
his abstinence and retirement, per- 
forms meritorious actions in his way 
to hell. The heart divided betwixt 
the desire of getting and fear of 
losing, suffers a continued fever, 
mixed with a ‘mortal ague. He is 
hungry, and eats not, thirsty, and 
drinks not, wants rest, but sleeps 
not. A mouse cannot stir in the 
dead of the night, but he appre- 
hends from the ncise that it must 
be a thief with a ladder at his win- 
dow. Oppressed with continual 
fears, he is ever contriving new 
hiding places, where with greater 
security, he may lodge his ill got 
wealth, so as neither angels, nor, 
if it were possible, God himself 
should know of it. He goes to see 
it often, in a fright, and doubtful 
whether he shall find the money in 
the hole, but always sure of finding 
his heart inthe money. With rest- 
less anxiety he views it, and dares 


not touch it sometimes, for fear it 


should turn to ashes in his bands, 


or water in the south sea. Thus doth 


he spend his days, fat with riches, 
and tormented with suspicions, that 
he may come to his last hour, as 
King Agag to punishment, pin- 
guissimus & tremens, i.e. very sleek 
and trembling. Is there a life more 
exceedingly wretched ! 

Shall we find perchance in the 
lascivious man more tranquillity and 
joy? Far from it; if his vulgar 
inclination fixes him in the pursuit 
ofmercenary pleasures, we presently 
see the damage he sustains in the 
three most valuable possessions of 
life, honour, health, and estate. He 
goes quenching his thirst from puddle 
to puddle, till at last some contagious 
water infects his whole mass of blood, 
endangering his life, or making the 
preservation of it cost him extremely 
dear. Although he should grow 


better in his health, his reputation is 
irrecoverably wounded. And if it be 
true that the medicine to which he 
owed his recovery, is a great provo- 

















cative, to make him fall by a second 
course of extravagaticies, into a fresh 
distemper, and consequently a fresh 
cute. ‘How miserable is it that the 
fire of lust, instead of being extin- 
gnished, should gather more hife from 
the decay of years, to burn violently 
even itt the ashes of old age! 

But if the splendor of his cirewm- 
stances, or the merit of the person 
should raise his desires to objects of 
a higher sphere, he will shun part of 
the inconveniences above men- 
tioned, and fall inte others that are 
greater ; which is the same thing as 
to stumble upon Seylla, in flying 
from Charybdis. Undertakings of this 
kind are full of fears, disquiets, and 
dangers. What uneasiness during 
his pretensions? His eyes hunt after 
sleep, but cannot overtake it. His 
heart seeks rest but finds it not. 
this manner pain conceives first to 
bring forth iniquity afterwards. 
While he wavers in hischoice of the 
means to compass his design, all is 
approved and all rejeeted; ineerte 
tanta est discordia mentis. He trem- 
bles when he thinks on the pessi- 
bility of arepulse. Love drags him 
on, fear stops him: He sees the 
whole tract of his pretensions co- 
vered with dangers, which are still 
multiplied on his arrival at enjoy- 
ment. ‘The offended are generally 
more than one, the risks of a disco- 
very many: what true pleasure can 
such a man relish who is unsafe in 
all his enjoyments? He does not 
move astep towards the commission 
of his crime, but he fancies that he 
sees the injured party with a pistol 
or a daggerin his hand. ‘This dan- 
ger follows close at the heels of his 
imagination, wherever he goes. 

1 agree however that there are cir- 
cumstances where he may possibly 
want these fears: but he will not 
for that reason escape the most 
disagreeble vexations Should loath- 
ng 
his passion, as it happened to Am- 
non with Tamar, and as it very 
commonly happens, he sees here an 
obligation contracted for life, and 
that for the sake of a moment's 
pleasure. If he resolves to break 
of the intrigue, 
to the anger of a forsaken woman, 


Tn | 


succeed to the gratification of 


he exposes himself 








Cowardice. 
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) whose being slighted, makes her fu- 


rious either in her love or hatred ; 
both which are equally dangerous. 
But what if jealousy should be the 
case ? Those who have felt the rigour 
ot such furious emotions, know ‘well 
what a small space there is between 
that and the most intimate plea- 
sures of love, and that one day of 
this hell will counterbalance whole 
years of that other false heaven, 
Nor are we to think that even 
those few men in whom, with re 
spect to others, their will is their 
law. I mean sovereign princes, 
plough the sea of vice without 
any storm. To them also the wa- 
ters of this deep are most extremely 
bitter. Nero was ih some sense 
god of the earth, as being master 
of the whole Reman empire. He 
gave the most unbounded loose te 
ail his perverse inclinations. The 
whole world obey’d the sceptre, 
and the sceptre was a slave to ap- 
petite. All that he loved he enjoyed, 


| and killed whom he abhorred. Every 


purpose of his heart did this mon- 
ster. of iniquity, to the digrace of 
mankind, accomplish, Who éan 


| believe that a prince, to whose ar- 
| bitrary pleasure the world was sub- 
jected, did not pass an agreeable 


life? Yet so far was he from being 
thus happy, that according to Ta- 
citus, he was constantly possessed 
with fears. Facinorum recerdatione 
nunquam timore vacuus, Suetontus adds 


that, not being able to sleep of 
nights, he used to walk about in 


the great hall of his palace hike a 
person out of his senses. 
PRAISE. 


CLPIIPA PD 


COW ARDICE. 


All men would be cowards if they dorst. 
ROCH. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


| Sin, 


Philosophers (says our corres- 
pondent) give us five causes of 
courage, example, custom, the 
fumes of wine,ignorance or want 
of foresight, and the agitation of the 
irascible quality of the soul. If this 
be the case, I see not why the brave 


'man should look with contempt on 
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the pusillanimous. Preclara virtus, 
quam etiam ebrietas inducit ? 

Courage, which is the result of 
reason and a good conscience, and 
has nothing of shame, ambition, ex- 
ample or anger in its ground-work, 
I believe is hardly to be found in this 
age, or even known in the preceding 
ones, if not in Virgil’s hero: where- 
fore I look upon true bravery to be 
aychimera, or phantom: For a proof 
it is common among us to compare 
a brave man to a lion, and among 
the French to his sword: And Ho- 
mer compares his heroes, Ajax and 
Menelaus, to an ass and a fly. 

If a man is naturally void of fear, 
it is no virtue in him; if he fears, he 
is conscious of cowardice ; however 
a greater fear, that of being disho- 
noured may make him stifle it. 

Philosophers divide courage into 
active and passive, and prefer the 
latter: Whence he, whom the world 
esteems an unresenting coward, is 
the bravest man; and if we consult 
reason, he who prefers the being 
quiet with a kick on the breech, to 
the being run through the lungs is the 
wisest man. Besides, passive courage 
is the mother of the active; for des- 
pair has produced almost incredible 
actions ; 

Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 


Aristotle calls your brave fellows, 
who seem to fear nothing, not even 
the artillery of the skies, downright 
fools. 

A Polander had the fool hardiness 
to go to and take the prey from a 
hungry lion: he was one of the 
guards of Matthias Corvin: This 
prince made him a present, but im- 
mediately banished him, not thinking 
it safe tohave such adesperate block- 
head near him. 

Fear is implanted in our natures, 
and the bravest are subject to it. 
‘There was not a gallanter gencral 
than Aratus, mentioned by Plutarch ; 
yet he never entered upon action 
without palpitations of the heart, and 
greatreluctance. Gracious V. King 
of Navarre, called the Trembler, 
whose bravery was well known, was 
seized with a violent tremor when- 
ever he was going to give battle, and 
said once to his squire, who was arm- 








ing him,and endeavouring to animate 
him, poor man you know but little of 
me. Could my flesh be sensible of 
the dangers to which my courage will 
this day expose me, I should be worse 
off than with a quaking fit. I can- 
not indeed allow true bravery, as de- 
scribed above, either to him, or to 
Alexander, or Cesar, or any of the 
celebrated heroes, because it was not 
pure and unmixed. 

Fear is also implanted in the most 
courageous among brutes. ‘The lion 
is terrified at the crowing of a cock; 
and Seneca says, leont pavida suntad 
levissimos strepitus pectora. The 
grunting of a hog frightens an ele- 
phant. The tyger is scared at the 
beat of a drum. . The cry of a kid 
drives away the wolf; and so does the 
noise of a bell tied round the neck of 
any beast. 

The ancients were so far from 
thinking fear reproachful, that we 
find, in the heathen theology, their 
gods thoroughly possessed with it. 
And Homer has not only shewn 
Paris, but Ajax and Hector trusting 
to their feet for safety. 

Charles Quint reading on the tomb 
of Martinus Barbuda, that he was 
an entire stranger to fear, merrily 
said, I will warrant this brave fellow 
never snuffed a candle with his fin- 
gers; hinting it is possible he would 
have feared burning them. 

The following lines shew that. 
fear is sometimes advantageous : 
—He who runs away, 

May live to fight another day. Hudibras. 

But besides, I have found fear to 
be medicinal; it will cure the hic- 
cup, and the gout. 


ON 
FEMALE ADMINISTRATION. 





To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

Descended from one of the most 
illustrious statesmen this country 
ever produced, and associating with 
that illustrious name of Cecil, that 
of Walpole and Chatham, it will 
not excite much surprise, that I 
should have felt an extraordinary 
bias towards politics from my ear- 


| liest infancy, nor that I should now 
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request you to admit among the list 


of your correspondents a female | 


politician, who is extremely anxious | 


to express her sentiments on the | 


present situation of affairs, and to 
offer a remedy which will save this 
nation at all events from the male 
administration, withthe loud and 
violent complaints of which our ears 
have so long been stunned. My 
proposal, which I submit with all 
humility, is that a female admi- 
nistration should for once take its 
turn, and be allowed a fair and can- 
did trial on the slippery pinnacle of 
power. 

The Apostle of the Gentiles has 
said, that ‘“ Woman ought to have 
power on her head,” and in proofs 
of our sex, having filled the first 
offices of the state, that of sove- 
reignty itself, in the most distin- 
guished manner, are early adduced 
in modern times. Christina of Swe- 
den, and the two Catherines of 
Russia, for instance; but why need 
I mention these, when England 
counts the reigns of two of her 
Queens as the most glorious periods 
of her history. Our ancestors were 
well aware of the talents and ex- 
ertions of our sex, in not limiting 
the sovereign power to males only ; 
and I may also remark, that the 
office of Grand Chamberlain 
England is at present inherited 
by females; the Baroness Wil- 
loughby d° Eresby (Lady Cuydér) 
the Marchioness of Cholmondely, 
and that even the office of champion 
of England is descendable to fe- 
males, and has been filled by one. 
What then is there to prevent a 
female ministry from carrying on 
the important business of the state, 
and I trust of restoring our decayed 
constitution to its pristine vigour. 

The opponents of every adminis- 
tration generally consist of des- 
cended courtiers, or gentlemen 
disappointed of preferment, who, 
either by their pens or their speeches 
denounce every ministerial measure 
wrong, and every minister corrupt ; 
but in complaisance to the fair sex, 
these gentlemen could not in honour 
oppose a female administration; so 
that we shall be no longer distracted 
with reading the several sides of 


of 
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political controversy ; the wheels of 
covernment will be unclogged; the 
business of the state will go smoothly 
on; commerce will flourish anew, 
and all our industrious manufac- 
turers and artisans be employed. 

The real strength and riches of a 
state, consist in the number and 
industry of its inhabitants. To in- 
crease the number of people and to 
find them sufficient employment, 
will naturally be the great objects 
of a female administration. All 
sinecure places will be abolished, all 
unnecessary restrictions, and bars 
on the matrimonial road will be 
removed; the marriage act be re- 
pealed, with some other acts which 
mostly affect the poor; and the 
deficiency in the funds made up, by 
a heavy tax on Batchelors. 

It may perhaps be urged, in be- 
half of some veteran ministers and 
placemen, that having spent the 
createst part of their lives in some 
office or other about the court, they 
have contracted certain habits, 
which had become as it were second 
nature, aud therefore it would be 
cruel at their years to throw them 
back on the wide world. In answer 
to which I would say, let these 
veterans still continue about court, 
and have places; for there will be 
places sufficient for them without 
materially altering my plan: as for 
example; they can very properly 
succeed those ladies of the bed- 
chamber, maids of honour, house+ 
keepers, necessary women, or dry 
nurses, who shall vacate their places 
by accepting any great office of state. 

Should this plan meet with the 
approbation of the sovereign, I am 
persuaded that I could’ easily name 
such a list of females to the respec- 
tive offices, as in point of real 
abilities should be confessedly su- 
perior to any administration in this 
country, since the days of Queen 
Anne or Queen Elizabeth; and if 
not uniting “all the talents” of the 
country, should possess a large pro- 
portion of talents and virtue. Trust- 
ing to your goodness in giving 
insertion to this letter, I remain, 

Your’s obediently, 
Exizs WaLpoLe, CuatHaM CECIL, 

February 1st. 1818. 
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ACT OF PARLIAMENT ON DRESS. 


CLALIT 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

The following act of parliament 
relating to dress is unrepealed, and 
may form an agreeable supplement to 
the interesting articles on the origin 
and changes of English dress which 
appeared in the two last numbers of 
your valuable miscellany. 

STATEMENT MADE AT WESTMINSTER, 
22 Edward 4. 1482. 


No manner of person, of what 
state, degree, or condition that he be, 
shall wear any clothes of gold or silk 
of purple colour, but only the King, 
the Queen, the King’s mother the King’s 
children, his brothers and sisters, upon 
pain of forfeiture for every default 
twenty pounds. And that none 
unde, the estate of a duke, shall 
wear any cloth of gold of tissue, 
upon pain of forfeiture for every 
default twenty marks. And _ that 
none under the estate of a Lord, 
shall wear plain cloth of gold, upon 
pain to forfeit for every default ten 
marks. And that none under the 
degree of a knight, shall wear any 
velvet in their doublets or gowns. 








} 


Original Poetry. 


Nor under the same degree wear 
any damask or sattin in their gowns, 
but only esquires for the King’s body, 
upon pain to forfeit for every default 
forty shillings. And that no yeoman 
of the crown, nor none other, shall 
under the degree of an esquire or 
gentleman, wear in their doublets 
damask or satin, nor gowns of 
chamlet, upon pain to forfeit for 
every default, forty shillings. And 
that none under the estate of a lord, 
wear any manner of woollen cloth 
made out of this realm of England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Calais, nor 
wear any furrs of sables, upon pain 
to forfeit for every default ten 
pounds. And also it is ordained 
and established, that no servdut of 
husbandry, nor common Jawourer, 
nor seryant to any artificer ont of 
city or borough, shall wear in their 
clothing any cloth, whereof the broad 
yard shall pass the price of two 
shillings. Nor that an; of the said 
servants or labourers, shall sufler 
their wives to wear any clothing of 
higher price then is before limited 
to their husbands. Nor they shall 
not suffer their wives to wear any 
veil called a handkerchief, whose 
price exceedeth the twenty-pence. 








ORIGINAL 


POETRY. 


0 


Porctry. 


Soft slept the seas within its silver bed, 
To the scarce breathing gale, 
The silken sail, 
With vent’rous hands I spread, 
And saw the rocks and passed; yet felt 
no fear ; 


All danger distant seem’d,which was, alas! | 


too near. 


Love, calm deceiver, seated by my side, | 


His secret fraud enjoyed, 
Too oft employed, 
In sport my bark to guide ; 
We reach’d the port, the little pilot smil’d, 
Can love deceive, I said, and kiss’d the 
laughing child. 








He clapp’d his wings, and lighter thas 
the air, I 
Flew from my longing eyes, 
The storms arise, 

And back my vessel bear. 
Secure what port can hopeless lover’s meet, j 
We blame the winds and sea, vet clasp 

the dear deceit, 


fle 


TO A COQUET. 


In imitation of Herece, Book 5th. ©de 5th. 


Twas night, and modest Cinthia’s flame, 
Lighted down stairs her radtant brother ; 

"When then, dear Lucy, perjur'd dame, 
Swore never more to love another, 











Then thus began my soul’s delight, 
- Sweet Jonas with two pretty faces, 

Straining me in her arms as tight, 
As Scotia’s sons adhere to places. 


While folly is the food of wit, 

And politic’s dissention nourish ; 
While Epsom races charm the cit, 

So long our neutral Love shall flourish. 


O falser then the Goodwin sand, 
Pil be no longer pleased with ruin ; 
I'll break the webb thy cunning plann’d, 
And suck the Jerry in the Bruin. 


Henceforth my heart like them shall roam, 
Anger than blighted Love is stronger, 
Night after night, and ne’er at home, 
By heaven L’ll bear with it no longer. 


No longer nibbling at thy hook, 
Shall liberated Flaceus dangle; 

Go for another blockhead leok, 
Go for another gudgeon angle. 


And then, fond youth, who mock’st my woe 
Of Cupid's forces joint paymaster ; 
High on thy tide of wealth may flow, 


Drain’d by her hand ‘twill ebb much faster 


Thee too, whene’er thy cass is spent, 
She’ll leave a slave in Love’s dominions; 
And with all thy lands in Kent, 
Shall wing their flight on parchment 
pinions, 


Theu merry in my turn shall I, 
Laugh to behold thee make wry faces, 
And in thine ear triumphant cry, 
Where now are all thy Henry Hase’s! 
Albina. 


, 


LINES. 
Written in a Lady’s album on taking leave. 
For happy hours and social cheer, 
A welcome, friendly, warm, sincere, 
Unfetter'd by restriction ; 
Accept dear Lady, ere I go, 
Alas! ’tis all T can bestow, 
A parting benediction. 
When in life’s future page you look, 
O may you find it like the book, 
Embellished with selections, 
Of all that friends can wish or write, 
When gay and happy thoughts unite, 
With rational reflections. 
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May ev'ry pleasure crown—but they, 
Methinks I have a shorter way, 

My wish at once expressing, 
That time may ne’er your bliss destroy, 
May each attraction prove a joy, 

Each virtue win a blessing. 


VERSES OF MIGNON 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GCGOET HE. 


Madam de Stael has given the first line inher 
L’Allemaque. The Translation is as near the 
original as it is possible to render it; the re- 
semblance between the opening of Lord Py- 
ron’s Corsair and these verses is very striking. 


Know’st thou the bud, when fig and citron 
trees are growing, 
When golden orange fruit, under dark 
leaves a glowing, 
When the Zephyr soft from the azure west 
is blowing, 
Where the humble myrtle and the 
laurel grow ? 
Know’st thou the 
Thither, thither, 
With thee, my beloved, with thee 
would I go— 
Know st thou the mansion inlofty columns 
raising, 
With its glittering saloon, and gilded room 
blazing, 
And statues of marble, that ask me while 
gazing. 
O what lovely child, what to thee 
have they done ; 
Know’ st thou the mansion ? 
Thither, thither, 
With thee, my beloved, I long to 
be gone. 
Know’ st thou the mountain, its path through 
the clouds winding, 
When the mule wrapt in mist, 
way is bending, 
Where the kite rears her brood, and on 
caverns depending, 
And o’er falling rocks, the r 
torrents flow, 
Know’st thou the mountain, 
Thither, thither, 
Break our way—O my father! let 
me go. 
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Rob Roy and his popular predeces- 

sor— whether it be Walter Scott, or 
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learned advocate, or a still more 
learned judge, he certainly possesses 
the powers of an entertaining writer, 
and by adhering closely to the man- 
ners of the country, which he affects 
to describe, and having his character 
from actual life, he presents to the 
eye of his readers, the most pleasing 
melonge, wich the field of truth 
can present. ‘These novels are, we 
believe, with justice ascribed to 
Walter Scott, who having fallen in 
the field of poetry at Waterloo, has 
assumed a fictitious garb, and 
having written himself down in prose, 


will then assume some other literary | 


deduction, and be foratime ‘“ him- 
self again,” 


We imagined that this tale wena 
turn almost entirely upon rustic 
affairs, and Highland quabbles; our 


surprise was therefore great, to find 


ourselves in the very outset, invited 
to give our opinion on the domestic 
places, and connting house projects 
of a Merchant in Crane Alley. 
Mr. Olbaldestone ofthe firm of Olbal- 
destone aud Tresham, had sent his 
son to Bourdeaux to study the mys- 
teries of trade, undera pliant French- 
man, of the name of Duborg; but 
finding that his son Frank had no 
great taste for the dull routine of the 
counting-house, he recalls him, with 
the view of reading him a severe 
lecture. In the midst of his cross- 





examination, a slip of paper falls | 


from the pocket of Mr. 
which his 
poetry, and entitled to the memory 


Francis, 


father discovers to be |. 


of Edward the Black Prince. This | 


discovery excited indignation of the | 


Merchant, who read the following 
lines, with an emphasis of the most 
bitter irony. 


** O for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero’s call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne, 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 


“« Fontarabian echoes! continued my father, 
interrupting himself; 


Fair would have been more to the pur- 
pose.—Paynim ?—What's Paynim.--Could 


you not say Pagan as well, and write 


English, at least, if you must needs write 
nonsense,” 





| 


“Sad over earth and ocean sounding, 
And England's distant cliffs astounding 
Such are the notes should say 
How Britain’s hope, and France’s fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poitier, 
In Bourdeaux dying lay. 


‘“‘ Potiers, by the way, is always spelt 
with an s, and I know no reason why 
orthography should give place to rhyme.’ 


‘««¢ Raise my faint head, my squires,’ 
he said, 
‘ And let the casement be display’d, 
That I may see once more, 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirror’d wave, Garonne, 
And Blaye’s empurpled shore.’ 


‘<* Garonne and sun is a bad rhyme. 
Why, Frank, you do not even understand 
the beggarly trade you have chosen.’ 


«« Like me, he sinks to ylory’s sleep, 
His fall the dews of evening steep, 
As if in sorrow shed. 
So soft shall fall the trickling tear, 
When England’s maids and matrons 
hear 
Of their Black Edward dead. 
‘« And though my sun of glory set, 
Nor France, nor England shall forget 
The terror of my name ; 
And oft shall Britain’s heroes rise, 
New planets in these southern skies, 





Through “clouds of blood and 
flame. 


‘A cloud of flame is something new— 





Good Morrow, my masters all, and a merry 
Christmas to you'—Why, the bellman 
writes better lines.’ He then tossed the 
paper from him with an air of superlative 
contempt, and conciuded,—‘ Upon my 
, credit, Frank, you are a greater blockhead 
than I took you for.’ ” (Vol. L. pp. 35—38) 


| Frank takes the opportunity of 
assuring his Father, that he will 
| not be a merchant, and the irritated 
| merchant determined to send his 
| refractory son to live some time 
| with his uncle in Northumberland. 
| On his arrival at Dariington, he 
became acquainted with the Cale- 
donian Freebooter, Rob Roy, under 


‘| the name of Robert Campbel!: and 
| ina subsequent part of the narra- 


‘the Pontasabian 


| 


tive we have a description of Roy 
Roy’s person, which gives a very 
lively representation of the Northern 
Bandit. 

‘“* Rather beneath the middle size 
than above it, his limbs were formed 

















upon the very strongest model that 
is consistent with agility, while, 
from the remarkable ease and free- 
dom of his movements, you could 
not doubt ais possessing the latter 
quality in a higher degree of per- 
fection. ‘T'wo points in his person 
interfered with the rules of syme- 
try,—his shoulders were so broad, 
in proportion to his height, as not- 
withstanding the lean and lathy 
appearance of his frame, gave lim 
something the air of being too square 
in respect to his stature; and his 
arms, though round, sinewy, and 
strong, were so very long as to be 
rather a deformity. I afterwards 
heard that this length of arm was 
a circumstance in which he prided 
himself; that when he wore his 
native Highland garb, he could tie 
the garters of his hose without 
stooping; and that it gave him 
great advantage iu the use of the 
broad-sword, at which he was very 
dexterous. But certainly this want 
of symmetry destroyed the claim he 
might viherwise have set up to be 
accounted a very handsome man ; 
it gave something wild, irregular, 
and as it were, unearthly to his ap- 
pearance, and reminded me, in- 
voluntarily, of the tales which Mu- 
bel used to tell of the old Picts, 
who ravaged Northumberland in 
ancient times, who, according to 
her traditions, were a _ sort of half- 
goblin, half-human beings, distin- 
guished, like this man, for courage, 
cunning, ferocity, the length of their 
arms, and the squareness of their 
shoulders,” 

On his way to the residence of 
his Uncle Sir Hildebrand. Frack 
encounters him by the way, en- 
gaged ina fox chase, and he here 
meets with Miss Vernon, the Heroine 
of the piece, whom he describes with 
following words. 

““1t was a young lady, the lovi- 
ness of whose very striking features 
was enhanced by the animation of 
of the chase and the glow of the ex- 
cercise, mounted on a_ beautilul 
horse, jet black, unless where he 
was flected by spots of snow-white 
foam which embossed his bridle. 


She wore, what was then somewhat 
vest, 


unusual, a coat, and hat, 
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resembling those of man, which 
fashion has since called a riding 
habit. The mode had been intro- 
duced while 1 Was in France, and 
was perfectly new to me. Her long 
black hair jwas streamed on the 
breeze, having in the hurry of the 
chase, escaped from the ribbon 
which bound it, Some very broken 
ground through which she guided 
her horse with the most admirable 
address and presence of mind, re-~ 
tarded her course, and brought hes 
closer to me than any of the other 
riders had passed. I had, therefore, 
a full view of her uncommonly fine 
face and person, to which an inex- 
pressible charm was added by the 
wild gaiety of the scene, and the 
romance of her singular dress and 
unexpected appearance. As she 
past me, her horse made, in his im- 
petuosity, an irregular movement, 
just while, coming once more upon 
open ground, she was again putting 
him to his speed. It served as an 
apoligy for me to ride close up to 
her, as if to her assistance’ ‘There 
was, however, no cause for alarm; 
it was not a stumble, nor a false 
step ? and if it had, the fair Amazon 
had too much _ sgelf-pussession to 
have been derganged by it. She 
thanked my good intentions, how- 
ever by a smile, and I felt en- 
couraged to put my horse to the 
same pace, and to keep in her im- 
mediate neighbourheod. ‘The cla- 
mour of ‘* Whoop, dead, dead!” 
and the corresponding flourish of 
the Freneh horn, soon announced 
to us that there was no more occa- 
sion for haste, since the chase was 
at a close. One of the young men 
whom we had seen approached us, 
waving the brush of the fox in 
triumph, as if to upbraid my fair 
companion, 

Sir Hildedrand welcomes Frank 
to the Hall onthe following terms. 

Thou art welcome to the hall, 
lad—here is thy cousin Percie, thy 
cousin ‘hornie, and thy cousin 
John—your cousin Dick, your cou- 
sin Wilfred, and—stay, where’s 
Rashleigh—aye, here’s Rashleigh— 
take thy long body aside, 'Thornie, 
and let's see thy brother a bit— 
your cousin Rashleigh—So thy 
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father has thought on the old hall 
and old Sir Hildebrand at last— 
better late than never—thou art 
welcome, lad, and there’s enough 
Where’s my little Die—aye, here she 
comes—thisis my niece, Die, my 
wife’s brother's daughter—the pret- 
tiest girlin our dales, be the other 
who she may—and so now let’s to 
the sirloin.’— 

Rashleizh, who was ostensibly 
employing his time in studies for the 
church, but who was in fact, di- 
recting the whole efforts of his 
powerful mind to the futherance of 
his political projects, as an adherent 
Of the Stewarts, was the person se- 


lected to succeed Frank in Crane || 
He had acted as preceptor | 


Alley. 


| another man’s food--as he spoke the 
words, he stepped from between 
the cumbous upper coat, in which 
he was wrapt, confronted the door 
of the apartment, on which he fixed 
a keen and determined glance, 
drawing his person a little back to 
concentrate his strength, like a-fine 
horse brought to the leaping bar. 
“Tt was a moment of awful sus- 
pense betwixt the opening of the 
outward gate and that of the door 
of the apartment, when there ap- 








to Miss Vernon, and had evidently | 


contracted an affection for her ; and 
for this reason, perhaps, among 
others, contrived to get information 
lodged with a neighbouring justice 
against his cousin, or the supposed 


robbers of Morris, the King’s Mes- | 


sencver, 
the influence of Miss Vernon, over 


Suffice to say, that through | 


the mind of the black hearted Rash- | 


leigh, and the timely appearance of | 


Rob Roy, Mr. F. Osbaldeston is 
acquitted. Frank afterwards repairs 


te Hargon, in search of Rashleigh, | 


who had decamped with the whole 
property of the mis¢rable establish- 
ment, in order to assist the Highland 
insurgents. While in search of his 
f’ather’s correspondents at Hargon, 
lrank went to church, and was ad- 
monished by advice from the croud, 
that his life was in danger, and 
asked to meet the author of this 
mysterious warning, on one of the 
Bridges at midnight. He accepted 
the invitation, and met Reb Roy, 
who conducted him to prison, when 
he had an interview with — his 
lather’s principal clerk, a faithful 
formal creature, of the name of 
Owen; during the conversation of 
the hero, a noise he heard at the 
outer-gate, which throws all into 
the deepest consternation. Rob Roy 


? 


cast his eyes round hastily, as if for 
a place of contealment, then said 
io Prank, send in yeur pistols ; get 
it no matter—can do without them. 
Whatever you see, take no heed, 
; hand in! 


and dtaner mix your 


peared—no guard with bayonet 
fixed, or wateh with clubs, bills, 
or partizans, but a good-looking 
young woman, with gregram petti- 
coats, tucked up for trudging 
through the streets, and a lantern 
in her hand. This female ushered 
ina more important personage, in 
form, stout, short, and somewhat 
corpulent ; and by diginity, as it 
soon appeared, a magistrate, bob- 
| wigged, bustling, and breathless 
| with peevish impatience. My con- 
‘ducter, at his appearance, drew 
back as if to escape observation . 
but he could not elude the pene- 
trating twinkle with which this dig- 
nitary reconnoitred the whole apart- 
ment. 

‘‘ A bonnie thing it is, and a be- 
seeming, that I should he kept at 
the door half an hour. ‘Captain Stan- 
chells, said he, addressing the prin- 
cipal jailor, who now showed him- 
self atthe door, as if in attendance 
on the great man, ‘ knocking as 
hard to get into the tolbooth as any 
body else wad to get out of it, 
could that avail them, poor fallen 
creatures?—And how’s this?—how ’s 
this? strangers in the jail after 





| lock-up hours;—I_ shall look after 


this, Stanchells, ye may depend on't 
—Keep the door lockit, and Vl 


' speak to these gentlemen in a glif- 
| fneg—But first I maun hae a crack 


wi? an auld acquaintance here.— 

Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen, how’sa wi 

ye, man? 

" &¢ Pretty well in body, I thank 

vou, Mr. Jarvie,’ drawled out poor 

Owen, ‘but sore afilicted in spirit.’ 
““« Nae doubt, nae doubt—ay, ay— 


it’s an awfu’ whammle—and for ane 


that held his head sae high too~— 
human nature, human nature—Ay 
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ay, we're a ’ subject to a downcome. 
Mr. Osbaldistone is a good honest 
gentleman ; ; bat I aye said he was 
ane 0’ them wad make a spune 
or spoil a horn, as my father, the 
worthy deacon, used to say. The 
deacon used to say to me, ‘ Nick— 
young Nick,’ (his name was Nichol 
as well as mine; sae folk ca’d ws in 
their daffin’ young Nick and anid 





Niek)—‘ Nick,’ said he, ‘never put 
out your arm farther than you can 
draw it easily back again. I hae 
said sae to Mr. Osbaldistone, 
he didna scem to take it a’together 


sae kind as I meanit—but it was 


weel meant—weel meant.’ | 


“ This discourse, delivered with 
prodigious volubility, and a great 
appearance of self-complacency, as | 


| 
and 
| 


he recollected his own advice and 
predictions, gave little promise of 
assistance at the hands of Mr. Jarvie. 
Yet it soon appeared rather to pro- 
ceed trom a total want of delicacy 
than any deficiency ef real kind- 
ness; for when Owen expressed 
himself somewhat hurt that these 
things should be recalled to me- 
mory in his present situation, the 
Claswegian took him by the hand, 
and bade him ‘ Cheer up a giliff! 
D’ye think 1 wad hae comed out at 
twal o'clock night, and amaist 
broken the |Lord’s-day, just to tell 
a fa’en mano’ his backslidings 


= 


Na, na, that’s no Baillie Jarvie’s 
gait, nor was’t his worthy father’s, 


the deacon, afore him.” 
[To be concluded in our next. ) 





-e- 
FASHIONABLE COST U ME. 


For 


Opera Dress. 

Dress of white gossemere gauze 
over white satin, the skirt rather 
fall and long, trimmed with an em- 
broidery of vine leaves of green 
velvet and gold brail ; the bottom 
finished in scollops, trimmed with 
a light bullion and ball fringe of 
gold ; Albinese jacket of green vel- 
vet, the waist short and finished 
with tabs, the bosom ornamented 
vandyke points, edged with rich 
gold braid; the sleeve rather full, 
slashed with white ay and edged 


MARCH, 1818. 


Court Mress. 


Petticoat of rich white _ satin, 
trimmed with blond lace, surmount- 
ed with a large rolleau of cobweb 
net, on which white full blown 
roses are placed at equal distances ; 
the sleeves are formed of a rich em- 
broidery of pearls and cheniele; the 
draperies are of net, tastefully en- 
riched with loops of pearl, trimmed 
with rolleaux, twisted with pearl, 
and finished with blond lace; the 
whole elegantly ornamented with 


with gold braid. Cap of green vel- tich cords and tassels of Roman 
vet, richly embroidered ; a roll of pearls ; body and sleeves of white 
ereen and gold tissue round the satin, trimmed with a double row 
face, and a Heron plume in front ; | of blond; demi body and train of 
white kid gloves and satin shoes. rich green satin, embroidered dia- 

* It never was, and, we trust, it never will become the object of our view, to 
make the British Lady’s Magazine a vehicle of accommodation, for the purpose of 
an appointed milliner. — lycra 

We have, ona former occasion, asserted, that the leading motive of this Mis- 
cellany was the advancement of female morals”—and that we had made arrangements for 
having rey ported to us only those ‘“ novelties in Dress which are particularly distin- 
guished for aie elegance and simpli ity.” 

We have ventured our opinion of the inventions submitted for our inspection by 
Miss M‘c Don: ald, and the int erest excited in our werk, which is the most interesting 


(in this department) of the present day. 
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dem of oriental pearls and emeralds, 
surmounted. by a large plume of 
ostrich feathers, necklace, and ear 
pendants of pearls and emeralds ;— 
Fan of cut ivory ; white kid gloves, 
trimmed with French puffs at the 
arms ; and white satin shoes, 


HEAD DRESS FOR MARCH, 


No. I.—A hat of a gipsy shape of 
fine Ionian cork, lined with white 
satin, and trimmed with a painting 
on velvet round the edge. Flower 
of cork coloured to imitate nature ; 
ribbon of the same colour, which 
ties with a large bow under the 
chin. 

No. If.—French mob cap of bob- 
bin net, with a wreath of pink satin 
ribbon round the crown, under 
which is a fall of deep lace; on the 
top of the crown is a large bow of 
pink satin ribbon: this cap is orna- 
mented with loquings of pink satin, 
placed at equal distances, and a 
triple fleeting of quilting lace round 
the face; flowers of carnation. 

No. I1I.—French gipsey cap of 
figured lace, with a wreath of wild 
roses round the crown, and a large 
bunch of wild roses on the right 
side, painted satin ribbon passing 
over the crown, and tyed under the 
chin. 

No. 1V.—Toque of white satin, 
full crown, elegantly ornamented 
with white beads, bead band and 
. tassels, and an elegant plume of 
white ostrich feathers placed on the 
left side. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION 
AND DREss*, 


March being considered the first 
of our spring months, it will be exe 
pected that we present to our fair 
readers various novelties adapted to 
the season, Although the late bad 
weather has prevented the display 
of many of the lighter articles of fa- 
shionable costume, we are enabled 
to give a description of several ele- 
gant dresses, which, through the 


kindness of our friends, we have | 


seen preparing ;—among which is 
A PELISSE of light fawn co- 
toured diamond silk, the body made 
to fit the shape, rather short in the 
waist; the collar high; the sleeves 
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full; and confined at the wrist by a 
band of fawn and pink satin, orna- 
mented with tassels of fawn colour- 
ed bullion; the skirt meets in front, 
and is fastened underneath with 
straps; it is simply bound all round 
with a loquing of pink and light 
fawn satin, an elegant cistus of 
plicted satin confines the waist, 
which finishes with bullion tassels, 
placed not to hanglow. The epau- 
lets deep, composed of fawn co- 
loured bullion, passing round the 
back, and forming a small Hessian 
jacket, which has tasteful effect; it 
is lined throughout with pink sarse- 
net—This is the most elegant 
Pelisse we have seen for a consi- 
derable time, and, we think, well 
adapted for the season. 

Spencer of white kerseymere, 
made tight, and richly braided in 
a Mosaic pattern; the collars are 
long, and turns back in points; it 
is wadded, and is lined with blue 
satin, and quilted very small, in a 
shell pattern ; the sleeve is full, and 
confined with a cuff, which is also 
richly braided, and turns up in 
points, lined with blue satin, and 
quilted. 


Wackineo Dress, of figured Irish 
tabinet of dove colour; it is made 
high, and trimmed with satin of the 
same shade; the sleeve is full, ex- 
cept at the wrist, which is confined 
with coquings of satin; the body is 
made tight and low, finished with 
a small cape, which is tastefully 
trimmed. ‘The skirt is full and long, 





* We must look for remission at the 
hands of our intelligent Correspondent 
for not inserting letters from a new-mar- 
ried lady, or, in other terms, masses of 
sickening stupidity, in this department of 
our Miscellany. We shall however avail 
ourselves, at all times, of every opportu- 
nity to lay before our readers whatever 
is nonvelle in the Fashionable World, in- 
teresting or instructive, under the diffe- 
rent heads which we embrace, such as is 
not equalled, either for excellence of com- 
position, or elegance, of graphical, and ty- 
pographical execution in any rivel pub- 
lication of the present day. 
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ornamented with two rows of fullings 
of satin, set on and reversed about 
half a quarter deep, and is finished 
with a pleating on the lower side of 
each fulling. With this dress is 
worn a French handkerchief of lace 


|| Flowers are still in high estimation 
|, for young ladies, and are placed a 


net, with a high ruff, inthe form of | 


those worn by Mary Queen of Scots, 
and a plait Chinasilk scarf of tissue 
work, trimmed with a smaili fringe, 
or bound with a silk braid, and 
tassels of the same colour. 


Berwin Hart of the gipsy shape, 
composed of the very finest cork 
from the Ionian Islands ; it is a most 
beautiful articie, soft as velvet, 


light, durable, and water-proof; it | 


is lined with painted velvet, and 
ornamented with a thower of cork, 
richly coloured, to imitate nature ; 
a plume of feathers, and a ribbon to 
correspond. For a just idea of this 
new and elegant bonnet, we beg to 
recommend our subscribers to the 
lady who has furnished us with our 
dresses this month, and where we 
have seen the above dresses. 

We have also noticed at the 
Opera and ‘Theatres some very ele- 
gant dresses of white and coloured 
satin, similar to the one given in our 
print: they are generally rich satin, 
laventine or velvet bodies, lace net, 
csossimer, or white satin skirts, 
many of which are trimmed with 
embroidery of chenecle and satin, 
similar to the one given in our 
print; they are generally rich satin, 








laventine or velvet bodies, lace net, 


gossimer, or white satin skirts, 
many of which are trimmed with 
embrvuidery of cheneele and ribbon ; 
others are trimmed with British net 
and satin, in the form of roses, with 


braided leaves, and edged with | 


blond. 

Heap Dresses, for the Opera, 
are mostly toques, turbans, and 
crowns of flowers. ‘Toqucs are usu- 
ally of the yeoman shape, but not 
quite so high as lately worn; indeed, 
the general style of head-dress is 
worn much lower. ‘Turbans of the 
Chinese style are still considered 
the most genteel, though we have 
seen some of the ‘Turkish which are 
very becoming, particularly when 


little more forward: those com- 
posed of roses and lilies of the val- 
ley, are most fashionable. 

Dresses For Home ParTIES, are 
composed of figured, spotted, and 
ribbed silks; figured poplins are 
also much in demand ; they are ge- 
nerally made half high, with a 
double row of lace to fall round the 


| bosom, and trimmed with satin, fre- 
| quently of the same colour. We 
have seen some dresses trimmed 
with painted velvet, which has a 


| think worthy attention 


very pretty and light effect. 

We have just seen an elegant 
dress of white satin, which we 
The body 


/is composed of British net, made 
_ light; the back ornamented with 
'chenecle, in three divisions; the 


sleeve very full and short, and the 
skirt ornamented with blond, headed 


_ by a twisted rolleau of tucked satin 
| and gossimer net; a small apron, 
| trim.ed with blond, and turned up 
| at one corner with a boquet of roses, 


gives this dress a very elegant ap- 
pearance, 
Cornettes are still fashionable ; 


_ they are made round, and trimmed 


with a full border of lace, frequently 
divided by a wide sarsenet ribbon 
in front of the crown, which ties 
under the chin; a small bunch of 
natural flowers is worn on the left 
side near the face. 

Lace Hoops are again appearing; 
they are made large, the euds turn 
up behind, and forma bow on the 
crown, leaving the hair exposed ; 
ihe border is plain in front, and the 
hair generally braided. 

Dress SHoks are generally com- 
posed of satin or figured silk, made, 
high in the instep, which is fre- 
quently very richiy embroidered. 

Amongst the novelties most ap- 
proved, is the Athenian Corset or 
Brace ; it prevents that stoop m the 
shoulders, which is considered so 
unbecoming and unhealthy : we are 
happy to see itis made without bone 
or steel, and it is peculiarly adapted 


_ for young ladies or invalids. 


' 


Fashionable colours are fawn, la- 


_vender, Spanish brown, Saxon blue 


ornamented with the Heron plume. :, rose, and Pomona creen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS 


By A. Goudard. 


‘The great art of governing ano- 
ther, is to do it without his being 
sensible thereof. 





Nothing is more easy for those in 





f 


'| course 





Miscellaneous Thoughts. 


‘Fhe philosopher lays down max- 
ims ; every bedy commends them. 
The moralist establishes precepts 
with regard to manners ; the world 
approves them, ‘The preacher de- 
claims from the pulpit against the 
wickedness of the times ; people 
acknowledge the solidity of bis 
reasoning. Notwithstanding all this 
the passions still take their usual 
; the vices of mankind get 


office, than to gain the affection of || the better of philosophy, morality, 


the people at first; but nothing is}! and reli 


more diflicuit than to preserve it. 


The most convincing proof ef a| 
man’s ignorance and incapacity, Is }| 


a dogmatieal and positive beha-| 
viour. | 

To praise every thing, or never 
praise any thing, is an equal proof 
of ignorance. | 

He is nota plagiary that borrows | 
a thought, whetherfrom an antient 





or modern, provided he sets it in a 
new light. 

*Tis a great advantage, in the | 
commerce of life, to have to do with || 
people of sense rather than others. | 
Whatever misunderstanding it may 
be our unhappiness to fal into with 
regard to the jormer, it is sulficient, | 
in order to recover their good graces, | 
to explain ourselyes, justify our con- 
duct, or offer an apology for it. 
But as to the stupid and ignorant, 
itis a much more difficult matter to 
deal with them. for as they are all 
of a piece, and extremely bigoited 
in their prejudices, a reconcilement 
with them is not easily obtained. 


Tis dangerous for a man to marry 
a woman who has too much wit. 
Whoever understands in the least 
degree his own interest, will keep 
free of such an engagement. 

The most agreeable company a 
young man of gailantry can have 
is that of a virtuous Woman. 





A woman whe takes a world ol) 
pains to discover to aman all the| 
love she has for bim, only employs | 
herself io make him soon ungrateful. | 


Women more easily love men of| 
whom they have conferred a benefit, 
than these who ruin themselves fo 
theme. 





that they are not discoverable. 


gion, and prevail over the 


strongest conviction. 


One good effect of vanity is, that 
it frequently makes a man honest, 
who had every disposition proper to 
form a knave. 


Adversity, says Plutarch, sets 
greatness of soul ina just light. It 
is in great misfortunes men are 
known, and notin prosperity. 


The greatest slave in life, is that 
of being obliged to serve those who 
are unworthy to command us.— 
Beatus qui non servit tadignis, 


A wise man indulges not his joy 
to excess in prosperity, nor is too 
much dejected by the misfortunes 
that befal him. He disirusts the 
vne and is always prepared for the 
other. 


Men have been long employed 
in endeavouring to know them- 
selves. ‘The reflections of six 
thousand years on this subject have 
contributed but little to thei ad- 
vanecement, and itis propable the 
world will end befere the work be 
well begun. 


The study of knowing one’s seif 


is very mortifying to mankind, 
because it leads them to the know- 


ledge of their imperfections. Most 
people who begin this work are 
frightened at it; the consequence 
of which is, that they tmmediatels 
abandon it. 

Generally speaking, all men are 
fools, or what is the same thing, 
everyman hath his peculiar folly. 
All the prudence of the wisest man 
cousists in knowing te conccal his 
faults and imperfections so well, 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTH-DAY. 

From the time of the marriage of 
their Majesties, the birth-day of the 
Queen (which happens on the 19th 
of May) has been celebrated on the 


18th of January, for the purpose of | 


making as equal a division of the 
year as possible, with the King’s 
birth-day on the 4th of June, for the 
benefit of trade; however, duri 
the last few years, although her 
Majesty has discontinued holding a 
public court on the 18th of January, 
to celebrate her birth, the day has 
been kept up as the general day of 
rejoicing by the public at large, ex- 
cept by the Royal Family, and the 
court, and the court day has been 
uncertain for the occasion. Thurs- 
day, the 26th inst. was the day 
appointed, by command of the 
Queen, for the celebration of her 
birth-day of last May, by holding a 
drawing room at her Palace, for 
which purpose, the elegant and spa- 
cious suit of rooms on the first floor, 
were fitted np for the oceasion; and 
that her Majesty might experience 
as little fatigue as possible in her 
close attention to receiving the com- 
pany, a velvet cushion, about five 
inches high, was placed close to the 
State chair, for the Queen to stand 
upon, and smail velvet cushions 
placed for her to lean against. 

The grand staircase was divided, 
for the. company toenter on one 
side, and return on the other. ‘The 
Hall was fitted up for the accommo- 
dation of a few spectators, but upon 
a very contracted scale, there not 
being only room for about a fourth of 
the number who have been admitted 
at former drawing rooms which have 
been held at the Queen’s Palace. 

At one o'clock there was a double 
Royal salute of cannonin St. James's 
Park, and the Tower, and there were 
other observances and rejoicings in 
the course of the morning. ‘Those 
who were of, or attached to the 
Court, who were in family mourn- 
ing, put it off for the day, and ap- 
peared i in colours, it being a birth- 
day festival. 


The arrangements were most ex- [! 
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cellently made, both with the mi- 
litary and police. The life, and foot 


guards were distributed in different 


streets, and in various parts of the 
parks leadin ng to the Palace. One of 
the bands of the life guards, in Pall- 
mali, &c. appeared in helmets, 
similar to those worn by the privates, 
for the first time. Sir Nathaniel 
Conant, Mr. Birnie, and other Ma- 
vistrates, were stationed in the Pa- 
ace, in the Parks, and other parts, 
with Mr. Lee, the High Constable 
for Westminster, Messrs. Townsend, 
Sayers, and a numerous assemblase 
of police-officers, constables, pa- 
troles, &c. under their direction, and 
the greatest order and regularity 
prevailed. Numbers of the nobility 
and gentry ss their satisfac- 
tion at the regular and uninterrupted 
manner in which they had been en- 
abled to approach, and set down at 
the Palace. The weather was very 
unfavourable, it having rained a 
great part of the morning, and the 
wind being very cold; notwithstand- 
ing which, the celebration was nu- 
merously and splendidly attended. 
The company began to arrive before 
one o'clock, and they continued 
setting down till past three. 

The Prince Recent came in 
state, about a quarter past three 
with his suite, in three carriages, es- 
corted by a party of the life guards. 
His Royal Highness was received 
with the bands playing God save the 
King, the sound of trumpets, and 
all the honours due to the Sove- 
reign. 

The Duke and Duchess of Yor« 
came in State, themselves and suite, 
in three carriages, escorted by a 
party of the life guards. 

The Duke and Duchess of Grov- 
CESTER came in State, themselves 
and suite, in three carriages, escorted 
by a party of the life guards. 

The Duke of Sussex came in 
private. 

The Princess Sorpn1a of Guov- 
CESTER came in State, herself and 
suite, in two carriages, escorted by a 
party of life guards. 

The Prince of Hesst Homeerc 
came in one of the Regefit’s car- 


R 
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riages attended by Lord Srewarr, 
escorted by a party of life guards. 
The bands played God Save the King, 
and the guards presented arms, the 
samé as to the different branches of 
the Royal Family. The populace 
cheered the Prince Recenz, and all 
the Royal Family, as they passed 
through the Park, 

The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Vice CHanceLLor, 
and the Masrer of the Rois, came 
in State, and were presented upon 
their late appointments. 

The Spauish Ambassador, the Duke 
San Carzos, and his Duchess, came 
in State; their liveries were new, and 
particularly costly aad splendid. 

Mr. P. Rusu, the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary aad Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary {rom the United States of Ame- 
rica, was accompanied by his Lady, 
Mrs. Rusu, who was presented to 
the Queen, by Viscountess CastLe- 
REAGH. His Excellency was accom- 
panied by Mr. Apam Smiru, Secretary 
of Legation of the United States, and 
Mr. Taytor, attached to the Lega- 
tion of the United States, who were 
presented to Her Masesry by his 
Excelleacy. 

Prince Esternazy, the Austrian 
Ambassador, came in State; his live- 
ries of three footmen were profusely 
covered with silver lace, which was 
immensely costly. 

Numbers of the Nobility had new 
State liveries and equipages for the 
océasion. The interior of the 
Palace, the avenues to it, and the 
Parks, had a most magnificent ap- 
pearance. 

The Prince of Hessr Hompere 
was presented to the Queen at this 
public Court, by Lord Stewart, our 
Ambassador at Vienna, at home on 
leave, as he did to the Prince Re- 
GEN? at the levee at Carlton House. 
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LADIES DRESSES. 


HER MAJESTY. 

Petticoat of rich white satin, ele- 
gantly trimmed at the bottom with 
a fulaess of gold tissue, the draperies 
also of a superb tissue, tastefully 
disposed, supported with hand- 
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some gold ropes and tassels; the 
mantua of a beautiful rich pure gold 
velvet tissue, trimmed with a broad 

old lace ; the body and sleeves pro- 
fusely trimmed with point lace, 
intermixed with gold. Head-dress, 
an elegant toque, with a tiara of 
diamonds. 


PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 


A petticoat of black velvet, mag- 
nificently embroidered with gold at 
the bottom, beyond which was a ful- 
ness of gold lace; the draperies of 
of real gold net, spangled, and trim- 
med with a broad gold fringe: on 
either side a short drapery of velvet, 
richly embroidered, ornamented and 
finished with superb ropes and tassels; 
the mantua of black velvet, elegantly 
trimmed with gold lace; body and 
sleeves trimmed with point lace, 
headed with gold. Head-dress, fea- 


thers and diamonds. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


A petticoat of white satin, na ase 
embroidered in brightand dead gold; 
the draperies embroidered to cor- 
respond, which were particularly 
tasteful and elegant, fastened ‘up, 
and ornamented with goid ropes and 
tassels, finished at the bottom with 
double flouncing of spangled net, 
intermixed with bows, and embroi- 
dered; the mantua of rich gold 
tissue, elegantly trimmed; body and 
sleeves with point lace and diamonds. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 


DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


A petticoat of white satin, at the 
bottom, flouncings of tulle, embroi- 
dered with silver; the draperies of 
tulle, richly spangled wiih deep 
borders, elegantly embroidered, and 
ornamented tastefully with wreaths 
and bunches ofgold flowers, finished 
with superb gold ropes and _ tassels ; 
the mantua of a rich gold tissue; 
the body and sleeves profusely 
trimmed with elegant point lace and 
diamonds.. Head-dress, ostrich fea- 
thers and diamonds. 


PRINCESS SOPHIA OF GLOUCESTER. 


A superb dress of white satin, 
with rich borders of silver lama; the 
draperies of silver lama on crimsou 
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satin, elegantly ornamented with sil- 
ver flowers and tassels; crimson and 
silver tissue robe trimmed with sil- 
ver and point lace. Head-dress, a 
profusion of diamonds and feathers. 


DUCHESS OF YORK. 


A white satin petticoat, with gold 
embroidered flounce, relieved with 
fancy flowers, mixed with rich gold 
bullion cord; a gold embroidered 
lama drapery, and a rich geranium- 
coloured velvet train; body orna- 
mented with a profusion of diamonds 
and point lace. Her Royal Highness 
looked extremely well, light, and 
elegant. 


DUCHESS OF DORSET. 
A white satin petticoat, richly de- 
corated with net draperies, embroi- 
dered ia steel; white satin train. 


DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 


A white satin petticoat, richly em- 
broidered with gold lama; purple 
velvet train. 


MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD. 


A petticoat of rich white satin, 
with draperies most superbly em- 
broidered in silver lama, tastefully 
designed in bouquets, looped with 
brijliant silver cord and tassels; the 
petticoat finished at the bottom 
with a most beautiful garniture of 
tulle, with silver flowers; train of a 
rich geranium velours epingle, ele- 
gantly trimmed with silver and blond. 
Head-dress, ostrich plume with rich 
brilliants. 


MARCHIONESS OF SLIGO. 


A dress of white crape over white 
satin, richly embroidered in roses 
and rose leaves; train of grey crape, 
embroidered and trimmed with Brus- 
sels pointlace. Head-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. 


MARCHIONESS OF NORTHAMPTON. 


A superb dress composed of white 
satin, with fine lace draperies taste- 
fully embroidered with Roman | 
pearls, intermixed with flowers: the 
effect was heightened by fancy trim- 
mings of chenille; a robe of blue 
satin, ornamented with point lace. 
Head-dress composed of feathers and 
profusion of diamonds 
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MARCHIONESS CHOLMONDELEY. 


A white satin petticoat, richly or- 
namented with lama, gold, and scar- 
let, flounce, and draperies; robe, 
white satin, with lama gold body. 


MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD. 


A superb Saxon blue satin drapery 
petticoat, magnificently bordered in 
waves by a chase gold trimming, the 
bottom finished with a full rouleau 
of satin, confined with bands of gold, 
and pocket-holes festooned and sup- 
ported by rich bullion ropes and tas- 
sels; robe of the same satin, bor- 
dered round with gold to corres- 
pond, and elegantly trimmed with 
point lace. Head-dress, a coronet 
turban of satin, with a profusion of 
diamonds, and a plume of ostrich 
feathers. — 


MARCHIONESS OF HASTINGS. 


A white satin petticoat, trimmed 
with blond; with a rich beet-root 
velvet robe, ornamented with blond, 
and embroidered net draperies with 
blond, and festooned up with silk 
cords and tassels. Head-dress, fea- 
thers and diamonds, with a beautiful 
stomacher of diamonds and emeralds. 


COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. 


An elegant dress of white satin; 
petticoat of rich white satin, flounc- 
ed at bottom with superb French 
blond; draperies of white silk net, 
richly embroidered with floss silk, 
and trimmed with broad _ blond, 
tastefully looped up. with rich cords 
and tassels; body and train of grey 
satin. Head-dress, feathers and a 
profusion of diamonds. 


COUNTESS OF MANSFIELD. 


A rich blue satin petticoat, trim- 
med with crape rouloau; robe of 
blue satin, ornamented with blond, 
crape draperies trimmed with blond 
and satin. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 


COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 


Rich white satin robe and petti- 
coat, ornamented with superb blond 
drapery, elegantly intermixed with 
white roses and circassias. Head- 
dress, white ostrich feathers aad 
magnificent diamonds. 
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draperies of net embroidered in bun- 
ches of auricula, and tastefully or- 
namented with blond lace, plumb- 
coloured velvet and white satin; 
plumb-coloured velvet robe, ele- 
gantly trimmed with point lace. 


Lapy Caroxtine Murray. 


A pale blue satin robe and petti- 
coat, with draperies of white em- 
bossed gauze, trimmed with rich 
blond lace, and tastefully looped up 
with bunches of convolvulus ; the 
robe blue satin, trimmed with blond 
and‘tucked with sprigs of convol- 
vulus on train and sleeves. Head- 
dress, a bandeau of pearls, and fine 
plume of feathers. 


Lapy HospHovuse. 


A white satin petticoat, with 
richly figured gauze draperies, trim- 
med wiih blond lace, and looped up 
with tassels of Roman pearl; train 
and boddice of white satin, trimmed 
with blond lace. Head-dress, fea- 
thers and pearls, diamond necklace, 
aad ear-rings. 


Lapy E. Levison Gower. 


Elegantly dressed in a white satin 
petticoat, with an wnique Parisian 
garniture of tulle, naeliaued with 
rose satin tube, light draperies of 
rose colour sprigged Chantilla gauze, 
tastefully arranged, and confined 
with groups of beautiful mixed roses 
and pink accacia; white satin robe 
trimmed with blond lace. aud rose 
satin tube to correspond. Head- 
dress, plume of ostrich feathers, with 
pearls, and pink accacia. 


Lavy Frances Vane Tempest. 


A white satin petticoat, with mag- 
nificent blond draperies. richly em- 
broidered in floss silk, most elegant- 
ly trimmed with blond; white satin 
robe to correspond. Head-dress a 
coronet plume of rich feathers and 
wreaths of pearls. 


HON. MRS. STEWART. 


Blue train, trimmed with hand- 
some lace, with white satin petti- 
coat, richly ornamented. Head- 
dress, plume of feathers and dia- 
monds. 
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THE LADY MAYORESS. 


| Rich white satin petticoat, with 
rich gold embroidered flounces, the 
draperies of gold net work with a 
beautiful me bordet of pomegra- 
nate, blossoms, and narcissus, most 
tastefully entwined, looped up with 
magnificent gold cords and tassels, 
with broad embroidered ribbon bows 
at the pocket-holes; body and train 
to correspond. Head-dress, an ele- 
gant plume of white feathers and 
diamonds. 


HON, MRS. WALDGRAVE. 


A rich white satin petticoat, with 
elegant gold lama draperies, taste- 
fully looped with superb gold tassels, 
a beautiful white satin and net trim- 
ming at the bottom, a train of rich 
gold tissue, ornamented with a costly 
chain, the body and sleeves of point 
lace. Head-dress, profusion of fea- 
thers arid diamonds. 


HON. MRS. T. SMITH. 


Petticoat of white satin, very 
richly embroidered with silver; dra- 
pery of purple velvet, elegantly em- 
broidered with silver,and silver bul- 
lion cord and tassels; train, purple 
velvet. trimmed with point and sil- 
ver. Head-dress, feathers and superb 
diamonds. 


MRS. WM. CAMAC,. 


White satin petticoat, embroider- 
ed ail over with gold lama, and 
trimmed with full-flounces of fine 
point lace; train and body of rich 
emerald-coloured satin, trimmed 
with gold lama. | Head-dress, a 
plume of white and green ostrich 
feathers, with diamonds; emerald 
necklace and locket, set round with 
brilliant diamonds. 


MRS, DES ANGES. 


Petticoat of white satin, elegantly 
ornamented with silver; drapery of 
rich siver lama, tastefully looped 
up with bunches of filics, with rich 
bullion cords and tassels; train of 
white figured satin, trimmed with 
superb point lace and silver. Head- 
dress, feathers and diamonds. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 
~~ ye 


The Piano-forte primer, containing 
the rudiments of music; calculated 
either for private tuition, or for teach- 
ing in classes. By J. F’. Burrowes. 

Mr. Logier’s new plan of teaching 
music in classes, has put the music- 

asters on the alert, and every day 
some professor of reputation is 
coming over to that method. Mr. 
Burrowe’s is the first book we have 
seen (except-Logier’s own publica- 
tions) which can be of use to those 
who are inclined to try the new ex- 
periments, though it will equally 
answer the purpose of those who 
teach the usual way. 

If to any of our readers, the plan 
and machinery of Mr. Logier, are 
now a novelty, we beg to refer them 
to the article Music now in the 
course of publication, in the Ency- 
clopedia Londiniensis. 

The following is the outline of the 
plan of teaching by Mr. Burrowes’s 
book. The school to be divided in 
classes by the master; one. whole 
class to attend ata time, with one 
pupil from the class next above, as 
teacher. Each pupil to be teacher 
in turn. 

The exercices to be selected from 
the primer, or by making the pupils 
explain to the teacher the lesson 
about to be played; both the time 
merked, and manner of counting it 
throughout; pointing out the fin- 
gering, and the reasons ape for it. 

The younger pupils to be attended 
in their daily practice, by one of the 
elder ones. After being made ac- 
quainted with the contents of this 
book, the pupil may proceed to the 
study of harmony, and the practice 
of playing from figured basses. The 
mode of forming the scale b 
chords is very judicious, and muc 
easier to comprehend than any other 
meihod we have yet seen. This 
little treatise is written in a clear 
concise manner, nothing is omitted 
which ought to be known to the 
young student, and it will be of 
infmite service as a school book, 


without interfering in the plan of 








instruction which any master may 
have adopted. 


Mozarts Air of ‘ Ah perdona al pri- 
mo affectto,’ with variations, and an 
introduction, for the harp, composed 
and dedicated to Miss Sharp, by N. C. 
Bocha, 

This fine Air is capable of appear- 
ing in every kind of dress with equal 
grace, and furnishes a charming 
subject-for Harpic variations; these 
variations, together with the intro- 
duction, form a brilliant display of 
taste and execution, and afford a 
grateful offering to so perfect a per- 
former as the lady to whom itis 
dedicated. In the second variation, 
which digresses into the minor, we 
find a number of flats which requires 
much substitution of pedals (we 
mean sharps for flats) on the com- 
mon harps; but could be much 
vetter executed on Erad’s patent 
harp, possessing as it does, the ad- 
vantage of the three kind of notes 
oneach string, viz. flat, natural, and 


sharp. 


The. Seraph, a collection of sacred 
music, suitable to public or private de- 
votion, consisting of the most celebra- 
ted Psalm and Hymn tunes, with selec- 
tions from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Pleyel, and favourite English 
and Italian composers; adapted to 
words from Milion, Young, Watts, 
Addison, Wesley, Merrick, Cowper. 
Henry Kirke White, Dr. Collyer, &e. 
to which are added many original 
pieces. 

Composed, and the whole arranged 
for four voices, with an accompaniment 
for the piano-forte, or organ, and 
violineello, by John Whitaker. No. 
1, Price 5s. 

In the church of England, it ap- 
pears that the model for composing 
a Psalm-tune was formed about the 
time of the Reformation, and is 
still adhered to, with very few ex- 
ceptions. But its style is so anti- 
quated and monotonous, that cu!ti- 
vated genius and refined taste have 
become satiated with its dulness 
and insipidity. The model itself, 
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Countess or Morton. 


Petticoat of white satin, elegantly 
trimmed with blond, and adorned 
with draperies of rich gold foil, in- 
terspersed with bunches of flowers ; 
train of striped blue velvet, trim- 
med ‘with rich gold lama. Head- 
dress, diamonds and feathers. 


Countess Or CLONMELL. 


A rich blue satin robe and petti- 
coat, trimmed with gold, and with 
gold beadle draperies. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 


Countess OF Compton. 


A rich white satin robe and petti- 
coat, most tastefully trimmed with 
silver lama, flounces and blond ; net 
drapery, beautifully embroidered in 
rich silver lama and looped up; a 
silver bullion cordand tassels. Head- 
dress, feathers, pearls, and quaman- 
ders. 


Dowacer Countess OF Carbican. 
A white satin petticoat, with 
ereen crape, draperies ornamented 
with green wreaths; green velvet 
train. 
Countess of Detawanr. 

A white satin petticoat, richly 
embroidered with gold ; gold-colour- 
ed satin train. 

Counress or Oxrorpn. 

A white. satin petticoat richly 
trimmed with crape and blond lace, 
ornamented with superb draperies of 
geranium tabby, tastefully embroi- 
dered in gold lama work, with gold 
tassels and rouleau of gold; train 
and body geranium tabby, embrotd- 
ered in gold lama work, to corres- 
pond. Head-dress, coronet of gold 
lama work on net, superb plume of 
white ostrich feathers, with a ban- 
deau of diamonds. 


Countess Mayo. 

Petticoat of white satin, very 
richly embroidered with silver ; dra- 
pery of purple velvet, elegantly em- 
broidered with silver, and silver 
bullion cord and tassels; train, pur- 
ple velvet, trimmed with point and 
silver, Head-dress, feathers and 
superb diamonds. 
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Counress or ANTRI™. 


A white satin petticoat, trirrmed 
with gold net and crimson, with rich 
gold Tama draparies, trimmed with 
“ee lace, and looped up with gold 

ands and tassels; a crimson velvet 
robe, ornamented with point lace 
and gold. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 


Viscountess MippLeTon. 


A white satin petticoat, ornament- 
ed with lilac satinand gauze, drawn 
up with very rich cords and tassels ; 


robe, lilac satin and blond lace. 


Hon. Lavy Corpineron. 

Net draperies, embroidered in gold 
lama, in bouquets and sprigs, over a 
petticoat of rich white satin, with 
rich blond lace at the bottom, head- 
ed with a rouleau of gold lama; train 
of crimson velours epingle, profusely 
trimmed with gold lama and blond 
lace. Head-dress, a rich gold lama 
toque, with ostrich plume, and a 
profusion of diamonds. 

Lapy Anne Beckerr. 

A petticoat of pale pink satin, 
figured net draperies, handsomely 
trimmed with Mechlin lace; train of 
white satin, richly trimmed with 
lace. Head-dress, ostrich feathers 
aad diamonds. 


Lapy GrantTHam. 

A white satin petticoat, with rich 
gauze draperies, ornamented with 
variegated flowers; train, white 
satin, 

Lapy E. Epcreumse. 

A white satin petticoat, with 
white and gold draperies, decorated 
with polyauthuses; train marone 
velvet. 

Lavy Hun Locke. 

A rich white satin petticoat, trim- 
med with silver; pink satin train 
with rich silver lama embroidered 
draperies, ornamented and looped 
up with silver bullion and tassels. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Lavy Evizaspeta Compron. 


A rich dress of white satin; dra- 
peries elegantly designed and taste- 
fully ornamented with bunches of 
chinastres, 
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Laoy Frawces Comproy. 


A petticoatof rich white satin, 
lace draperies elegantly designed and 
embroidered with embossed satin, 
titermixed with wreaths of flowers; 
a lavender satin robe, trimmed with 
pointlace. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 

Lapny Caarnotte CHoOLMONDELEY. 


A crimson velvet robe, elegantly 
trimmed with zold fringe and blond 
Jace; petticoat, white satin, with 
white crape and gold fringe drape- 
ries. 

Lapy Botton. 


Lilac satin petticoat, blond lace 
draperies, elegantly ornamented 
with bunches of lilac flowers and 
beads; lilac satin train, superbly 
trimmed with pearls and point lace. 
Head-dress, diamond and feathers. 


Lapy Jonn Murray. 


White net draperies, most beau- 
tifully embroidered in pearis and 
chenille, forming a most rich border 
in bouquets, truly elegant, looped 
with pearl cord, and tassels over a 
petticoat of rich white satin ; train 
of white satin, profusely trimmed 
with point. Head-dress, diamonds 
and feathers. 

Lapy Uoruam. 

A petticoat of rich white satin, 
with gauze draperies, tastefully 
looped with bouquets of lilies, and 
tuberoses, and edged with blond 
lace; train of white satin, tastefully 
trimmed with rich point. Head- 
dress, ostrich plume with diamonds. 

Lavy Sorpuia Coventry. 

A petticoat of white satin, with 
draperies of gossamer gauze, flounc- 
ed with blond and satin rouleau, 
with wreaths of flowering myrtle ; 
the whoie disposed in a novel and 
elegant manner: robe of rich white 
satin and blond lace. Head-dress, 
coronet of feathers and pearls. 


Lavy B. Coventry. 


Draperies of amethyst, spotted 
gauze, over a petticoat of white 
satin, elegantly flounced with superb 
blond lace, finished with bunches 
and garlands of rhododendrums ; 








train of satin. Head-dress, coronet 
of feathers and amethysts. 


Lapy Jane Hartey. 


A white satin petticoat tastefully 
ornamented with blond net, fes- 
tooned with chains of pearl, and 
rich tassels to correspond ; train and 
body of pink tabby, richly trimmed 
with blond and pearls to correspond. 
Head-dress, superb plume of white 
ostrich feathers, with a bandeau of 
pearls and rich roses. 


Lapy Cuartettre Hartey. 


A superb and tasteful dress of 
white satin, richly trimmed with 
blond and pearls ; train and body 
of white tabby, richly trimmed to 
correspond. Head-dress, a superb 
plume of ostrich feathers, with 
bandeau of pearls and roses. 


Lapy G. Murray GRrevitye. 


A straw colour satin robe and pet- 
ticoat; ornamented with blond 
gauze draperies, looped up with silk 
cords and tassels. Head-dress, a rich 
plume of feathers and pearls. 


Lapy L. Murray GrReEVILte. 


A rich white satin robe and petti- 
coat, trimmed with crape, and blond 
lace; rich embroidered crape dra- 
peries, ornamented and festooned, 
with silk cord and tassels. Head- 
dress, ostrich plume of feathers and 
pearls. 

Lapy Torrens. 

White satin, with draperies of rich 
blond net bordered with pearls, and 
supported withrich cords and tassels 
of the same, and finished with bun- 
ches of damask roses, flounce of 
tulle, and scarlet robe of tissue, 
with falls of blond lace and pearls. 
Head-dress, coronet of feathers and 
pearls. 

Lapy Monrtrort. 


A white satin petticoat, covered 
with crimson crape, richly embroid- 
ered, and festooned with silk cords 
and tassels, robe of crimson velvet 
to correspond; diamond necklace 
and ear-rings, Head-dress, diamonds, 
and a rich plume of crimson feathers. 


Lapy SuLLivan. 
White satin petticoat, covered 
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however pleasing it might have been 
im those days, will be found to be 
little else than a succession of chords 
without any reference, either to me- 
lody or pathos; and in this system, 
the composers of Church-psalmody 
have constantly preserved, even up 
to the present day. 

le order to prove that the gene- 
rality of psalm-tunes possess the de- 
fects alluded to, let us instanee, as 
a rare exception, Handel’s 104th 
psalm, which has been sung into a 
degree of popularity that will never 
cease but with time; its fine flowing 
melody at once rivets the attention, 
and delights the ear of the most 
ignorant. 

In cathedrals, the music is com- 
pressed, and performed in a manner 
well calculated to express the vari- 


ous peng? of Scripture to which 
it alludes. The compositions of 


Kent of Winchester, will sufficiently 
prove this assertion; particularly 
those incomparable aud soul speak- 
ing productions, ‘ Hear my Prayer ,’ 
‘ My song shall be of Mercy and Judg- 
meni; and ‘ Sing O Heavens.’ 
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In the Romish Church, the music 
is so replete with melody, the parts 
for different voices are so tastefully 
and judiciously disposed, and the 
mode of performing it so impressive, 
that it delights the ear to a degree 
bordering on enthusiasm. 

lu Dissenting Congregations, ma- 
ny bold and impressive flights of 
fancy have been heard in their melo- 
dies, that would have done honor 
to first-rate musical talent; but so 
encumbered with false concords, for- 
bidden progressions, and injudicious 
attempts at counterpoint, that plea- 
sure and astonishment-have given 
place to regret. 

The engraved title does infinite 
credit to the artist (Mr. Jones); and 
the music plates and paper bear 
equal testimony to the liberality of 
the proprietors of the work. ‘This 
however, let it be remembered, is 
only the first number. We hope 
the succeeding ones will deserve a 
notice equally favourable, and that 
we shall not be obliged to retract 
what we have said. 





THE DRAMA. 


a 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Our limits are too narrow to al- 
low of our saying more of this 
Theatre than that the favourite of 
last season has been revived, and 
La grande Copere’s Jupon length- 
ened. This is certainly not the 
mode in France, where the maxim 
originated (taught by the chill ex- 
perience of whole acres and fur- 
longs of empty benches)—* To 
cure a bad season, lengthen your 
ballets and shorten your petti- 
coats.’ The English Manager, 
perilously blind to the repletion of 


his pit, appears determined to con- | 
the Donna; those who, in their 


quer by contrarics, and we have 
now the shortest ballets and the 
longest petticoats in the annals of 
danciug and display. This is cer- 
tainly the result of the bedise Ang- 








loise, as the exhibitions of shape 
and saltation at the “ Academie de 
la Musique’ are the dictates of 
decorum. But in the betzse there 
was some compassion for human 
infirmity. The night that dis- 
played Jl Don Giovanni in his 
magnificence of seduction, was 
not ill-selected to set forth Copere 
diminished splendour. The ba- 
lance of power was not to be vio- 
lated even upon the stage; and 
those who, from seeing the Don 
in his triumphant sweep. through 
all kinds of guilt, might be dis- 
posed to follow, were to be reform- 
ed by the sudden obscuration of 


“ambition” were in hazard of 
“falling on t’other side,’ were 
plucked by the warning prolixity 
of the dancers’ habiliments. £/ 
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Don Giovanni was performed || 
superbly. The music deserves all 
that is powerful in vocal talent, 
and at this moment it is more 
nobly sustained at the King’s 
Theatre than it could be on any 
stage in Europe. ‘So much for 
the Opera; but the Ballet* * * * 


DRURY-LANE. 
The Bride of Abydos.—To de- 
monstrate how possible it was to 


evaporate the vigorous poetry of |) 


Lord Byron into bombast, and 
the nervous acting of Kean into 
pantomime, a new ‘play under the 
title of The Bride of Abydos, was 
produced on Thursday. It 
principally founded, or say con- 
founded, on the poem so called, 
and the Corsair. Giaffier, the 
pacha of Abydos, (Mr. H. John- 
ston) having ‘poignarded his bro- 
ther, educates his nephew, Selim, 
(Mr. Kean) as his ownson. Selim 
loves his supposed sister, Zulieka, 
(Mrs. Mardyn) and is glad enough 
to find, along with his ‘father, who 
has survived the assassin’s dagger, 
in a cave, and passes for Mirza, 
pirate of the Istes (Mr. Pope), 
that the Fair is only his cousin 
german. The usurper is attacked 
and overthrown by the pirate 
bands, led by Mirza and Selim— 
the Haram fired—Giaffier con- 
science-striken—and Zulieka sav- 
ed and bestowed on Selim. 
are the usual appendages to melo- 
drames, of black slaves and brown, 
dancing and singing cirls, and 


is 
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Mr. Greenwood, the painter and 
assistants, and Miss Robinson, the 
‘“* Decoratrice,’ must be allowed 
merit; but if a cruel and unrea- 
sonable public requires, at the 


same time, the ingredients of spi- 


rited dialozue, interesting inci- 
dent, and connexion of fable, such 
things are wanting in this compi- 
lation by Mr. Dimond and his as- 
sistants. It is mere spectacle, and 
destitute of every other commend. 
able quality. The staple of Drury- 
Lane, (both to actors and aus 
diences prodigiously fatiguing, 

exhibition of oladiatorship, is not 
forgotten. Not only do panto- 
mimical underlings wrestle and 
fence, and strike swords by the 
quarter of an hour together, but 


'even the leaders have their sinele 


| combats; 


5 


and H. Johnston and 


| Kean elit multitudes of sparks 
|, by choppmg each other’s wea- 





besides, a Timariot chief, and his | 


page, (Mr. T. Cooke, and Mrs. 


Bellchambers,) who are introduc- | 


ed, lamely enough, to keep up the 
musical “department. To pro- 


nounce that this piece is only a | 


would be to do it injustice, for it | 
is loug, heavy, and tiresome. 
a succession of showy scenery and 
dresses constitutes a fine drama, | 


R 


pons—the only brilliant and strik- 
ing touches which we noticed in 
the whole play. As it is not im- 
probable that we may offer a few 
remarks on this dull farrago next 


/month, weshall forthe presentleave 


will, 
called on to prolong for another 


it the dragging existence which it 
we take it for granted, be 


week or two. There was nothing 


in the acting which claims parti- 


cular praise, and no sitaations 
which drew forth peculiar talent. 
Even Kean, who, like a centre-bit 


'on which a windmill is construct. 


ed, supports the Theatre, had no 


opportunity to distinguish himself 


by any thing except a change of 
raudy dresses. U pon the whole, 
this grand tragic eompound of 


‘music, dancings dumb show, and 


|! dialogue, is a miserable and expen- 
‘sive waste, 


pappet-sshow on a gross scale || dation of the stage and weary “the 


to confirm the degra- 


| public. The only attempt at 


If / miour-was made by Mr. Hol- 


land, as Hassan, “ Governor” of « 
the Haram ; and he, not to be out of 
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keeping, confined it to his personal | 
appearance, which, by means of | 
a singular sooty face and grizzled | 
beard, was rendered extremely en- | 
tertaining, especially in a pathetic | 
scene where Mirza discovers him- | 
self to his son, and Pope mewed 
over Kean like a cat over a drown- 
ed kitten. The contrast was irre- | 
sistible, and we enjoyed one hearty | 
laugh at the Bride of Abydos. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

The. Illustrious Traveller. —On 
Tuesday a new melo-drama, but 
as like old melo-dramas as one pea 
is. like another, was brought out at 
Covent-Garden, and denominated 
as above with the alias, “or the 
Forges. of Kanzel.’”’ It would be 
worse than folly to detail the plot 
of a nobleman who, like the Stran- 
ger, has fled from a wife he still 
loves, though she has ruined him 
by gaming, and precipitated him 
into a duel, where he kills his ad- 
versary, and absconds to avoid the 
death which awarded that offence, 
Suffice it tosay, that he has been 
six years concealed near the Forges 
of Kanzel, to which spot at the 
opening of the piece the military 
come in pursuit of him, and chase 
him about, popping at him and 
others with their muskets in fine 
style, so as to resemble rabbit- 
shooting in a warren. At the 
same time arriveth his lady, who 
most considerately and maternally 
lays-her child to rest on the edge 
of a tremendous precipice which 
overhangs a furious waterfall, 
while she goes to seek shelter at 
the Forges. To add to the very 
natural interest of this situation, 
a tolerable storm is got up, and 
the bridges, and rocks, and water- 
falls, being struck with thunder- 
bolts, are knocked into chaos about 
the infant’s ears. It is saved from 


death by its father, and recogni- 








tion and reconciliation ensue. The 
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King restores the Count to favour, 
and so this poor affair concludes. 


Farley, as the blunt and faith- 
ful master of the Forges, Mrs. 
Davenport, as his clacking rib, 
and Liston as his pretty nephew, 
are knotted into an abortive at- 
tempt at humour ; but there is no- 
thing in their characters, and the 


‘| whole piece is indeed of the most 


meagre and indifferent class. 


Fazio. The new tragedy con- 
tinues to be acted, and with some 
improvements on the first repre- 
sentation, which remove several 
of our grounds of intended criti- 
cism. There is still, however, 
scope for a few remarks; and as 
the history of this play’s progress 
to the stage is rather uncommon, 
we may be excused for adverting 
to it, especially as we esteem the 
play itself to be about the finest 
tragic poem which has been pro- 
duced on the London stage since 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The author, in an attempt 
to revive, as he says, but we 
know not why, “ our old national 
drama with greater simplicity of 
plot,” preferred in the first in- 
stance the less perilous ordeal of 
the press to the ostracism of stage 
representation. Fazio was ac- 
cordingly published by Mr. Mur- 
ray, and has now reached a third 
edition, having gone through two 
from its poetical merits before it 
was adopted for acting at Covent 
Garden. To the third edition a 
notice is prefixed, stating that the 
performance of the tragedy at 
Bath and in London was entirely 
without the author’s being con- 
sulted, and the alterations made 
without his sanction. We confess 
that we are not surprised at the 
latter disclaimer; for at Covent 
Garden they have certainly cut 
out some of the most beautiful 
passages. At Bath, as we have 
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heard, the play was got up under 
very favourable auspices, and all 
the dramatic experience and intel- 
ligence of Messrs. Palmer and 
Dimond, aided by literary friends, 
including Mrs. Piozzi, and the 
suggestions (we may suppose) of 
the best performers, were devoted 
to the task of producing that ef- 
fect upon the stage which Fazio 
does not fail to produce in the 
closet.—They succeeded. The 
piece was in the theatrical phrase 
a great hit, and Mr. Conway, 
whom we miss from the London 
boards, made a powerful impres- 
sion in the hero. Stung by this 
example, and rightly imagining 
that if Miss Somerville’s Bianca 
caused tears to flow at Bath, Miss 
O‘Neill’s Bianea could do no less 
in the metropolis ; the play was 
put into rehearsal in Covent Gar- 
den. But as it might be too much 
honour to adopt the copy as well 
as the example of a provincial 
theatre, many alterations were 
made, and the Fazios of Mr. Mil- 
man, of Bath, and of London, are 
all widely different from each 
other ; and competent critics give 
the preference to the first for 
reading, to the second for acting, 


and to the third for the personation 
of Bianca. 

The objections we would make 
to this drama generally, are, the 
length of the speeches, so destruc- 
tive of tragic interest when com- 
bined with action, and the want 
of gradual developement in the 
characters. They seem to rush 
on ruin without adequate induce- 
ment; and Fazio’s fascination 
with Aldabella, and his wife’s 
Italian revenge, are alike precipi- 
tate, and almost alike irrational, 
were it not that some circumstan- 
ces of mitigation might be pleaded 
in behalf of the latter. Still these 
are blemishes, arising out of the 
| simplicity upon which the author 
chose to model himself. The Im- 
provisatoré Philario, the flatterer 
'Falsetto, and the fashion-monger 
Dandolo, (who is struck out at 
Covent Garden,) with their para- 
site praises and ingratitude, too 
nearly resemble the like characters 





oe 





'as Aldabella does Phrynia or Ti- 
'mandra, in Timon; and it is upon 
“the two principal personages alone 
| that the author supports his claim 
| to the applause we have bestowed 
| upon his work for originality of 
genius. 
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THEATRE DE LA PORTE SAINTE- 
MARTIN, 

First representation of La Brou- 
tlle et la Raccommodement, a 
comedy in one act. 

Do the dramatic writers of the 
present day possess less fertility 
of imagination than their pre- 
decessors, or is every subject so 
exhausted, that nothing remains 
for the exercise of their inventi- 
on? Without aspiring to the hon- 
our of resolving this question, we 
shall merely observe, that most 
new pieces are borrowed from 


11 








old ones, as books are compiled 


|one from another; authors were 
never more at their ease in this 
| particular than at present. For 
| instance, in the new comedy of 
| Porte Sainie-Martin, the author 
has interwoven the plots of the 
Entrevue and the Appartement a 
deux Maitres. By this easy pro- 
cess a play may be written in a 
very short time, and without any 
considerable exertion of the mind. 

In the novelty entitled La Broue 
ille et le Raccommodement, M. de 
Pontis, a young gentleman of 
fortune, quarrels with his wife 
for her gaiety and extravagance. 
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Instead of endeavouring to recon- 
cile them, a perfidious friend, 
Madame de Folleville, brings 
about a separation. Both uncon- 
sciously hire the same suit of 
apartments, in which they alter- 
nately take up their abode in each 
others absence. 

In the meanwhile, M. Pontis, 
when alone, begins to experience 
the ennui of golitude. He knows 
not 

Sur qui jeter sa colere ; 
Ah! si sa femme était la! - -- 

At length the married couple 
chance to meet. Mutual asto- 
nishment, reciprocal reproaches 
ensue; each resolves to return 
home, when they suddenly recol- 
lect that they are at home. No 
matter! they are determined to 
separate. It is nignt, and the 
clock strikes twelve. At that un- 
oue hour it is impossible to go in 
quest of a new lodging; they 
must absolutely remain where 
they are. As anger cannot last 


Foreign 








for ever, a calin ensues: love, 
which is far from being extin- 
guished, now revives; an expla- 
nation takes place, a thousand 
charming recollections arise, they 
both swear to love each other as 
long as they live, and the quarrel 
ends with a reconciliation. 
~The dialogue is elegant and 
easy, and the incidents well ar- 
ranged. The audience expressed 
their satisfaction by loud ap- 
plauses. The authors are M. M. 
Frederic and Henri Simon. 
THEATRE DE L’OPERA 
COMIQUE. 

First representation of / Heri- 
tiere, 4 Comic opera in one act. 

It is an old and inviolable thea- 
trical custom for fathers and un- 





cles to conclude marriages be- | 


| 


tween their sons or nephews, and 
ladies whom the latter have never 
seteyeson. In the new opera, 
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however, a young gentleman 
himself forms the design of en.ter- 
; . ° ° 1 

ing into a union of this k nd, 
with a view to terminate certain 
family misunderstandings, which 
have been the occasion of a law 
suit. Count Adolphe de Sivri 
proposes that his cousin Amelia, 
whom he knows (only by reputa- 
tion) to be an amiable widow, 
should put an end to all legal dis- 
putes by entering into a contract 
of marriage. But Madame de Siv- 


_rt not only declines this conjugal 


| arrangement, 











but moreover rer 
fuses to see her opponent, and, 
for the honour of justice, we 
hasten to add that the fair plain- 
tiff lost her suit. 

How can S2vri contrive to in- 
troduce himself to Amelia ? He 
devises a singular stratagem. He 
dispatches a messenger to inform 
her that he bas been killed in a 
duel, and as she is his sole heir- 
ess, it is necessary that she should 
be present at the reading of his 
will. 

The heiress arrives at the cas- 
tle in Provence, where she finds 
all the servants in deep mourn- 
ing. She is received by Adolphe 
himself, disguised as the friend 
and physician of the pretended 
deceased ; and he soon finds means 
to. make an impression on his 
cousin’s heart. The will, which 
seems to have anticipated this 
| happy sympathy, imposes on the 
|young widow the obligation of 
marrying S¢vr’s friend. In this 
case, obedience becomes an easy 
duty ; she signs, or rather fancies 
she is signing the marriage con- 
tract, but it is in reality the ac- 
ceptance of a considerable for- 
tune which she had forfeited by 
the failure of her law-suit, and 
which Adolphe takes this oppor- 
tunity of restoring to her. This 
act of generosity, as will readily 
be supposed, entirely overcomes 
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the prejudices of Amelia, and 
Count Adolphe rises from the 
dead to be rewarded with her 


hand. 


THEATRE DES VARIETES. 
First Representation of Van 1840, 
ou Qui vivra verra. 





Ir is exactly twenty-two years 
ago (and our readers will be pleas- 
ed to observe that, like the au- 
thor of the new piece, we trans- 
port ourselves to the year 1840 to 
relate this story,) twenty-two 
years ago then, on the first of 
January, M. de Vieubois and his 
friend M. Dumont, conceived and 
executed the design of imprison- 
ing themsclves in a retired coun- 
try house at some distance from 
Paris. ‘There they resided un- 
conscious of all that was passing 
in the world, and seeing no living 
creatures except two old servants 
named Germain and Nicole, who 
shared their solitude. What could 
have given rise to so singular a 
resolution ? Vieubois was offended 
with his family, who had insti- 
tuted a law-suit against him, and 
Dumont had quarrelled with his 
intended bride. Such occur- 





rences were not unfrequent in 
the year of grace 1817; but at 
that time nobody thought of re- 
garding them in so serious a point 
of view. 

M. de Vieubois, however, did | 
not vow that he w ould never again | 
see his relations; he merely al- 
lowed himself twenty-two years 
to vent his passion, and proinised 
to receive them in 1840. At) 
iength the first of January of that |) 


| 
| 
d| 


| 
aUspICioUs j vear arrives. V ieubois | 


has entirely forgotten his resolu- | 
' 


tion ; but Germain, who 1s _ bles- | 
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change. The Palais-Royale pre- 
sents an air of decorum; the 
Chaussee-d’ Autin is deserted, and 
the Marais has become the region 
of fashion. Ina word, the met- 
amorphosis is so complete, that 
the wine-merchants actually sell 
wine, and the drivers of fiacres 
conduct themselves in a way very 
closely bordering on civility. 

Henriette, M. de Vieubor’s 
neice, isthe first to pay him a vi- 
sit. She is well received by her 
uncle, who, after a few entreat- 
ies, consents to see the rest of his 
relatives. They all arrive in suc- 
cession, and furnish matter for 
several episodic scenes, in which 
are introduced an attorney, a 
physician, Captain Saint Ernest, 
the lover of Renricthe: &c. Each 
of these characters present some 
new lnprovement to our aston- 
ished Epimenides. Lawyers seek 
to reconcile the dispute of their 
clients, physicians cure their pa 
tients, and our Elegantes have 
ceased to adopt foreign fashions. 

At length, Dumont enters, and 
recognizes in the companion of 
Henriette his beautiful Heloise, 
who, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, has always entertained a 
sincere affection for him. ‘This 
is one of the prodigies of the 
year 1840! The union of Du- 
mont with his faithful mistress, 
jand that of the Captain with 
Henriette, form the conclusion of 
the piece, in conformity with the 
established rule of dramatic wri- 
ters, who, in 1840, may perhaps 
find afew variations to the matri- 
monial denouemens. 

We cannot certainly pledge 
ourselves that this piece will enjoy 
a career as long as its title, or that 
it will continue to be represented 


sed with : a better memory, secret- } until the year 1840; yet we may 
safely affirm, that in 1817 many 
pieces hare been successfully 
brought out which presented 
fewer claims to indulgence. 


ly proceeds to Paris in quest of | 
the family of the recluse. | 

In that great city he finds that || 
every thing has undergone a 
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THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


First representation of La Re- 


conciliation par ruse, a comedy 
In one act. 


At the period when the imi- | 
tators of La Surprise de ? Amour, | 
Les fousses Confidences, were busy | 


in getting up farces, this piece 
would probably have been suc- 
eessful. 
qualities, and is exempt from 
many of the defects of Dorat’s 
Bluettes. But the rage for such 
productions is at an end. 

The jealous disposition of Se- 
nanges has produced a quarrel be- 
tween him and his cousin, Ja- 
dame de Valcour, a young and 
beautiful widow, whom he adores, 
and by whom he is in his turn be- 
loved. Charles de ——— under- 
takes to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between them: this design 
does more honour to his friend- 
ship, than the stratagem he in- 
vents does te his ingenuity. But 
his, zeal is not entirely disinte- 
rested, for Madame de Valeour, in 
her hatred of mankind, has sworn 
to make him wait untilher younger 
sister, to whom he is attached, 
shall come of age. Charles dis- 
patches a letter ‘to Senan; ges, in- 
forming him, that all his creditors 
have been paid, by a hand as dis- 
creet aS generous. Senanges ques- 
tions Madame de Valeour’s maid, 
and is at length sufficiently con- 
vinced that his fair cousin is his 
benefactress. Gratitiide is now 
combined with love; he abjures 
jealousy, and this very innocent 
falsehood renders four individuals 
happy. 

This little piece was extremely 
wellreceived. From the elegant 
facility of the dialogue, it was easy 
to recognize the ingenious author 
ef a more important production. 


ACADEMIE ROYAL DE MUSIQUE. 


Garrick’s well known After 
piece of Cymon, has furnished M- 


It possesses all the good | 
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| 
| 





[ Marck. 


Etienne with the subject of an 
agreeable Opera, which has been 
successfully brought out at the 
Academie Royale de Musique.— 
Garrick presented his piece to the 
public under the modest title of 

Dramatic Romance. Under this 
whimsical denomination it proved 
it preved highly attractive at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1767. In 
the Prologue the author entreated 
the audience “ to attach no im- 
portance to the plot, the dialogue, 
the style, or the wit of the piece: 
these (said he) are trifles which 








may be: passed over without no- 
tice ; the essential objects are the 
dancing, decorations, dresses, de- 
mons and aerial spirits.’ M. 
Etienne’s Opera contains several 
amusing scenes, and is interspersed 


|with wit and agreeable poetry. 


The composer has not however 
fulfilled his duty with equal accu- 
racy. He thought that because 


_the poet had occasionally borrow~- 


ed ideas from an English author, 


'he might, in his turn, make free 


with a few melodies of the Italian 
composers. M. Le Brun’s music, 
though it constantly reminds us 
of what we have heard before, is, 
however, always graceful and 
pleasing. All the talent of the 
Academie was combined to give 
effect to this new Piece, which 
furnished Decomte with an ope 
portunity of appearing as an ex- 
cellent singer and an agreeable 
comic actor. 


THEATRE DES VARIETES. 
First representation of (Obi- 


§ 
geant. 


The passion for being service- 
able is the weakest of a good 
heart, the awkward movement of 
a kind disposition, which is not 
guided by discernment. Would 
to Heaven that comedy had 
no other folly to satirize! She 
can, however, avail herself of 











this philanthropic mania, only ip 
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o ° } . 
proportion as it effects present an || réors, laurels, success, Frenchmen ; 


amusing contrast to its cause. 

The authors of the Obligeant 
have spoiled several good scenes 
in M. Delasalle’s piece. His 
Ofcieux maladroit at least pos- 
sessed the merit of containing a 
few comic scenes. The Obligeant, 
on the contrary, presents the ir- 
remediable defect of developing a 
mistaken idea in a tedious way. 
The small portion of wit that was 
scattered through the piece, was 
ill placed, and therefore could not 
justly be termed wit. 

Trivial dialogues, and herozc 
couplets, which seemed to fall 
from the clouds, but were des- 
tined to grovel on the earth, form- 
ed a string of unconnected ex- 
travagance ; glory, victory war- 


| 


2 





these magical words were uttered 
| without effect, which can never 
| be the case when properly ap- 
| plied: but they must not be de- 
| graded in common place phrases. 
| There is in the world a set-of un- 
fortunate people who spoil every 
| thing they meddle with. 
| The piece was deservedly hiss- 
led: the authors, who were pro- 
| bably accustomed to such recep- 
| tions, would fain have revarded 
| this failure as a successful repre- 
| sentation. The curtain was drawn 
‘up, but Lepeinére, who performed 
the part of the Obligeant, witha 
| degree of talent worthy ofa better 
| fate and a better piece, supported 


| his character by concealing the 


} 


' names of the authors. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Tue Gallery in Pall Mall opened 


this month, and public opinion, 


as far as it can be gathered, has | 
sanctioned our preliminary re-— 


marks. Its general merit is ac- 
knowledged, and most of the pic- 
tures which’ are so very pe- 


euliarly striking have been pur- | 


chased by eminent Patrons of the 
arts, asthe best proof that could be 
adduced of their excellence. Sit- 
ting, however, in a sort of chair 
of critical justice—a delicate and 


j 
| 


° . . . . | 
_embarrassing situation we feel it | 


to be—it behoves us to speak at 
least impartially, if we do not 
affect the garb of a_ technical 
style; and we merely offer 
such observations as a more mi- 
nute examination of the pictures 
suggests. This purpose we have 
to. preface with only one general 
remark, which we need scarcely 
say proceeds from as ardent ade 





mirers and warm friends of the 
establishment as the periodical 
press can boast. But it does oe- 
cur to us that there is too great 
a predominancy of local land- 
| scape: not that landscape paint- 
| ing is not delightful, or does not 
afiord scope for the display of 
| first-rate talents; but that, as we 
' take it, this Institution was formed 
on other grounds, its main pur- 
pose being to encourage those 
higher branches of the art, histo- 
rical and poetical compositions, 
which in this Protestant country 
lacked the patronage which indi- 
vidual wealth bestowed on por- 
trait and landscape. It does not, 
upon the whole, appear to us that 
this distinguishing feature is suffi- 
ciently adhered to, and we are 
rather inclined to think on the 
contrary, that, with all its merits, 
in the present exhibition works of 
imagination are rendered second. 
ary to those of local scenery. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICS AND NEWS 


me 


Tux internal state of the coun- 
try has chiefly occupied the at- 
tention of Parliament since the 
publication of our last. We are 
sorry to see party questions so 
exclusively consume the time 
which might be usefully employ- 
ed, in legislating on subjects of 
public economy, domestic im- 
provement, and national import- 
ance. 

Much discussion has taken place 
about the quantum of instigation 
which spies and informers are 
alledged to have employed to 
stir up the disaffected of last year 
to actual rebellion. Common 
sense and observation seem to say 
that very little excitement was 
necessary ; but it is likely enough 
that some of these worthies ex- 
ceeded their commissions. 

The Scotch trials have also 
been re-tried ; and another secret 
committee appointed, preparatory 
to a bill of indemnity. 

The treaty with Spain under- 
went one night’s debate, and was, 
we think, fully justified, as one 
of great national pride, wisdom, 
and honor. 

We cannot, however, say, that 





we assent to the justice of an ar-_ 


gument adduced by Mr. Wilber- | 


force, though it seemed to be 
cheered by the House, namely, 
that the £400,000 paid for the 
extinction of the Slave-trade, 
would be a tax of only about 
two-pence per man on the Bri- 
tish population. It is not the 
amount which proves the eligi- 
bility or impropriety of such 
transactions; and did not this 
treaty stand on far better grounds, 








it is not that only one day’s bread 
should be taken from a hungry 
mouth to fulfil it, which should 
reconcile either statesmen or the 
people to its terms. But the 
treaty is as expedient and prudent 
as it is just and ennobling. 

From the high price which 
grain has kept up, in spite of our 
late abundant harvest, the ports 
of this country will be open to 
importation for the next quartef, 
commencing to-morrow. 


There are reports abroad of 
some excesses committed on per- 
sons under the protection of the 
Foreign Consuls, by the new Dey 
of Algiers; but they do not yet 
appear to be sufficiently authenti- 
cated to deserve detail. Our 
readers ought to be aware, that 
some knight-errants are on the 
qui-vive for another Algerine 
Expedition, and that every ru- 
mour from this source is exagge- 
rated, and blazoned about with 
tremendous clamour. It is ne- 
cessary to guard against efforts to 
swell private wrongs into national 
injuries: we would never suffer 
one affront to our country to pass 
unredressed or unpunished ; but 
hot-headed or interested folly a- 
lone would hurry us into expen- 
sive measure, without adequate 
provocation. 


Thistlewood, the man tried 
with Dr. Watson, having sent a 
challenge to Lord Sidmouth, the 
noble Secretary has thought it 
advisable to swear the peace a- 

ainsthim. The scoffers exclaim, 
Dionus vindice nodus. - The offen- 
der has been arrested. 
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